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ASPECTS OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
BOCCACCIO’S “IL FILOSTRATO” WITH BENOIT’S 
“ROMAN DE TROIE” AND 
CHAUCER'S “WIFE OF BATH’S TALE” 


HIS PAPER will treat two matters concerning Boceaccio’s // 

Filostrato: first, the possible influence of Benoit’s aecount of 
the wooing of Briseida by Diomedes upon certain materials in Boe- 
caccio’s poem; and, second, the probable connection between the 
lecture on gentilezza delivered by Troilo to Cassandra in Boceae- 
cio’s poem and the lecture on the same subject by the old hag in 
the ‘‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale.’’ 


I 


It is often remarked that in Jl Filostrato’ Boceaeccio, making 
use of Benoit’s Roman de Troie® and Guido’s Historia Destructionis 
Troiae, gave to the Troilus story its first independent form.’ In 
so doing, probably Boceaccio’s most original contribution was add- 
ing to the inherited story the material setting forth the character 
of Pandaro and Troilo’s falling in love with and wooing Creseida. 
There has been considerable discussion of the influences which 
may have led Boceaccio to the creation of these added elements. A 
primary possibility, of course, is Boccaccio’s own experience in 
falling in love with and wooing Maria, in the course of which he 
may well have employed a friend as go-between. In addition, a 
number of possible literary influences have been pointed out: the 
Tristan story, the Achilles-Polyxena story in the Roman de Tote, 
the Prose Launcelot, and the earlier portions of the Filocolo. How- 
ever, too little attention has been paid, in my opinion, to the ac- 
count of Diomedes’ courtship of Briseida as it appears in Benoit’s 
Roman as a likely influence upon this material in J1 Filostrato.* 

In the first place, we should recall that Benoit’s detailed treat- 
ment of Diomede’s wooing Briseida is extensively reduced and 
markedly altered in Guido’s Latin prose rendering; in fact, Guido 
destroys the conflict, suspense, and consistent characterization 
present in this episode of the Old French poem.’ Since Boccaccio 
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seems to have known both these books well, Guido’s alterations in 
this instance may particularly have directed Boccaccio’s attention 
to Benoit’s handling of Diomedes’ wooing, material that could have 
suggested to Boccaccio the idea of adding to the story the pre- 
liminary account of Troilo’s courtship. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that the treatment of Diomedes’ wooing is much briefer 
in Il Filostrato than in Le Roman de Troie.’ Thus one may argue 
that if Benoit’s full account of Diomedes’ wooing inspired Boc- 
caccio to add the account of Troilo’s wooing, the seantier attention 
paid in the Italian poem to Diomedes’ courtship becomes easily 
understandable. 

A second consideration here is the fact that the detailed presen- 
tation of Diomedes’ wooing is the only extensive treatment of such 
a situation in Benoit’s poem; in the stories of Jason and Medea, 
Paris and Helen, and Achilles and Polyxena, emphasis is placed 
on other matters. This fact also may have directed Boceaccio’s 
attention to Diomedes’ wooing in the Old French poem as inspira- 
tion for adding the preliminary material in J! Filostrato. 

In addition, there is the possibility that Diomedes’ being smitten 
with love for Briseida at first sight in the Roman may have in- 
fluenced Boceaccio’s presentation of Troilo’s falling in love with 
Creseida, though such a situation is of course a commonplace 
in courtly literature. It is true, as Savj-Lopez pointed out, that a 
parallel to this part of Boccaccio’s poem is to be found in a later 
incident in the Roman de Troie, where Achilles falls in love with | 
Polyxena; the chief similarity here is that both events occur at | 
a festival in a temple. But Benoit’s Diomedes, though not in a | 
temple, does fall in love like Troilo at a publie ceremony when, as 
he says himself, he looked upon Briseida’s ‘‘grant beauté.’” 

For the character of Pandaro, scholars have found literary sug- 
gestions in Governale of the Tristan story, in Galehot of the Prose 
Launcelot, in the messenger whom Achilles sends to Polyxena in 
the Roman de Troie, and in a combination of four personages 
from the Filocolo. I agree with T. A. Kirby that of these possi- 
bilities Galehot is the most likely candidate.* However, we should 
note that in Diomedes’ wooing of Briseida, as Benoit tells it, a 
go-between does appear.” When Diomedes captures Troilus’ horse, 
he sends his squire with it to Briseida. The squire is identified 
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as the son of Cariz de Pierre Lee, and he is entrusted with a love 
message to Briseida; she in turn employs him to carry back her 
answer to Diomedes. This use of a go-between may have contrib- 
uted its small part to Boeeaccio’s conception of Pandaro. 


A more tangible similarity between Diomedes’ wooing in the 
Roman and Troilo’s wooing in Jl Filostrato can be seen, as Young 
pointed out, in the love symptoms suffered by both heroes; also, 
as has not been observed, there is considerable similarity between 
the reactions of the two heroines during the first stages of the 
eourtships. Benoit’s Briseida, unlike Guido’s, is not immediately 
won by Diomedes. As he leads her to her father’s tent, he tells 
her of his love for her; she replies that for the time being she 
eannot be interested in love. However, she does not completely 
discourage Diomedes; in effect she says, ‘‘Let’s wait and see,’’ and 
it is not until after Diomedes is wounded by Troilus that she 
agrees to give herself to him. In similar fashion, Boceaccio’s 
Creseida, when Pandaro first informs her of Troilo’s love and 
urges her to reciprocate, offers encouragement only to the point 
of agreeing to see Troilo;” and though she is far quicker to capitu- 
late than Chaucer’s Criseyde, she does not agree to accept Troilo 
as lover until after considerable maneuvering by Pandaro and 
Troilo. Thus at the conclusion of Pandaro’s interview with Cre- 
seida matters stand exactly as at the end of Diomede’s first talk 
with Briseida. 

Further, several details in the arguments advaneed by the two 
heroines are the same. Each says that the man who now sues for 
her favor deserves the love of any woman living.” Each admits 
that were she interested in loving anyone she would give herself 
to this particular man.” Each also points out that she must be 
cautious because the love now offered her may be only a passing 
fancy.“ Perhaps these details are simply commonplaces, but the 
noteworthy fact is that they do match in these two instances other- 
wise connected, while such details are absent from the possibly 
influential passages suggested by earlier commentators. 

My point, then, is not that Boceaccio’s presentation of Troilo’s 
falling in love and of his courtship is taken over bodily from 
Benoit’s treatment of Diomedes’ similar experience; actually, this 
section of Jl Filostrato probably shows the influence of several 
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books that Boccaccio knew well. I do maintain, however, the 
likelihood that in Boceaccio’s conception of the idea for adding 
this material to the traditional story, and in his literary develop- 
ment of that idea, this portion of the Roman de Troie, the book 
which is the primary source for the middle segment of J1 Filostrato, 


played a part. 
II 


The lecture on gentilesse which the old hag in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Wife 
of Bath’s Tale’’ delivers in bed to her self-centered young husband 
on their wedding night reflects the influence of Boethius’ Conso- 
lation of Philosophy, Dante’s Purgatory, and Jean de Meun’s 
Romance of the Rose.” But this lecture in spirit and form is prob- 
ably most heavily indebted to Dante’s Convivio.” In addition, it 
seems to me very likely that Chaucer, as he wrote the old hag’s 
lecture, also had in mind another lecture on gentilesse, that de- 
livered by Troilo to Cassandra in the seventh part of Boceaccio’s 
Il Filostrato.” 

In this section of the Filostrato Troilo, overcome by grief at 
Creseida’s failure to returm, sickens and has to remain in bed. 
Deifebo and his brothers send their ladies to visit and entertain 
Troilo. But during this visit Cassandra spitefully taunts Troilo 


about Creseida’s lowly station: 


Cassandra, che per caso aveva udito 

Cid che ’1 fratel Deifebo aveva detto, 
Quasi schernendol perché si smarrito 
Si dimostrava, ed era nell’ aspetto 
Disse: fratel, per te mal fu sentito 
Siccome io m’ accorgo, il maladetto 
Amor, per cui disfatti esser dobbiamo, 
Come veder, se noi vogliam, possiamo. 


E poiché pur cosi doveva andare, 
Di nobil donna fostu innamorato! 
Che condotto ti se’ a consumare 
Per la figlia d’ un prete scellerato, 
E mal vissuto e di piccolo affare: 
Ecco figliuolo d’ alto re onorato, 
Che ’n pena e ’n pianto mena la sua vita, 
Perché da lui Criseida s’ é@ partita! (VII, 86-87) 


Troilo, desiring to defend Creseida without admitting his love for 
her, includes in his answer to Cassandra an analysis of true gen- 
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tilesse, in the course of which he points out that there is ‘‘genti- 
lezza dovunque é virtute,’’ and that it does not necessarily ac- 
company high rank: 
Che piu, donna Cassandra, chiederete 

In donna omai? il suo sangue reale? 

Non son re tutti quelli a cui vedete 

Corona o scettro o vesta imperiale; 

Assai fiate udito gia l’avete, 

Re @ colui il qual per virti vale, 

Non per potenza: e se costei potesse, 

Non cre’ tu ch’ ella come tu reggesse? (VII, 99) 


Then Troilo brusquely dismisses Cassandra: ‘‘Or via andate con 
mala ventura,/ Poi non sapete ragionar, filate;/ Ricorreggete la 
vostra bruttura,/ E le virti d’ altrui stare lasciate.’’ 

Near the end of the ‘‘Wife of Bath’s Tale’’ we find the un- 
happy young knight in bed with the old hag, who saved him from 
death and whom he was forced to marry in keeping with his prom- 
ise when she told him ‘‘What thyng is it that wommen moost 
desiren’’ (III, 905). She asks him why he neglects her, and he 
replies, ‘‘Thou art so loothly, and so oold also,/ And therto comen 
of so lough a kynde,/ That litel wonder is though I walwe and 
wynde’’ (III, 1100-03). She then says that she could remedy 
matters if he would behave properly towards her, and proceeds 
to lecture him for one hundred and nine lines on true gentillesse. 
Among other things she says: 

Looke who that is moost vertuous alway, 
Pryvee and apert, and moost entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he kan; 
Taak hym for the grettest gentil man. 
Crist wole we clayme of hym oure gentillesse, 
Nat of oure eldres for hire old richesse. 
For thogh they yeve us al hir heritage, 
For which we clayme to been of heigh parage, 
Yet may they nat biquethe, for no thyng, 
To noon of us hir vertuous lyvyng, 
That made hem gentil men ycalled be, 
And bad us folwen hem in swich degree. 
(CT, III, 1113-24) 
Finally she treats such matters as poverty and ugliness, after 
which she offers him a choice which leads to his granting her 
‘“maistrie.’’ 
Though the content of the old hag’s lecture does not exactly 
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match that of Troilo’s speech to Cassandra, the two passages do 
have the same topic—true gentilesse. Further, both are delivered 
as parts of scenes laid in bedrooms, a situation not existing in the 
analogous passages previously cited in connection with this Chau- 
cerian bit. Also, the bedroom scene as presented by both Boc- 
caccio and Chaucer includes a sharp conflict between two char- 
acters: in each instance these characters are an unhappy young 
knight and an unattractive woman. That the woman in each ease 
has supernatural powers is also noteworthy. 

I do not suggest that the Italian passage is the ‘‘source’’ for 
the lengthier and more comprehensive English passage here; as 
Professor Lowes stated, this section of the ‘‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale’’ 
is a highly artistic blend of many strands. But I do think that the 
idea of including in the ‘‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale’’ a bedroom lecture 
on gentilesse—an idea for which there is no suggestion in the 
analogues"—may have been at least partially suggested to Chaucer 
by his recollection of the bedroom lecture on the same subject in the 
Filostrato, a book with which he was of course intimately acquainted 


after having written his Troilus. 
R. M. LUMIANSKY 


Tulane University 


1N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick, The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929). 

7L. Constans (ed), Le Roman de Troie (Paris. Société des anciens 
textes francais, 1904-12). Hereafter Benoit; my references are to line 
numbers in the left margin of Constans’ text. 

*N. E. Griffin (ed.), Historia Destructionis Troiae (Cambridge: Me- 
diaeval Academy of America, 1936). Hereafter Guido; my references are 
to page numbers in Griffin’s text. 

*On the relation of Jl Filostrato to its sources, see P. Savj-Lopez, 
“Il Filostrato di G. Boccaccio,” Romania, XXVII (1898), 442-479; Karl 
Young, The Origin and Development of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde 
(London: Chaucer Society, 1908); the Introduction, by N. E. Griffin, to 
the volume cited in footnote one above; T. A. Kirby, Chaucer’s “Troilus”: 
A Study in Courtly Love (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1940); and the references listed in these studies. 

5 Griffin dismisses this possibility; see Griffin and Myrick, p. 35. 

* This statement is based upon a comparison of the following passages: 
Benoit—208-212, 359-365, 370-380, 394-396, 551-566, 585-588, 605-610, 5211- 
24, 5275-88, 5393-446, 5817-927, 10725-805, 11281-94, 13065-120, 13261-866, 
14268-385, 15001-186, 15617-58, 20057-118, 20193-340, 20666-82; Guido—84, 
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85, 86, 97-99, 150, 152, 160-161, 163-166, 169-170, 171, 173, 197-198. I have 
discussed these passages in an article to appear in Speculum next year. 

‘Il Filostrato, Parte Sesta. * Benoit, 13560. °* Kirby, pp. 110-114. 

” Benoit, 14286-357. 171 Filostrato, Il, 66. 

™ Benoit, 13669-72; Jl Filostrato, Ul, 49. 

* Benoit, 13676-78; Jl Filostrato, Il, 50. 

* Benoit, 13628-35; Jl Filostrato, Il, 50. 

* Canterbury Tales, III (D), 1109-1218; F. N. Robinson, The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1933), pp. 808, 977. 

%J. L. Lowes, “Chaucer and Dante’s Convivio,” MP, XIII (1915-16). 
19-33. 

"Griffin and Myrick, pp. 471-477. Boccaccio’s use of a lecture on 
gentilesse may also be observed in the second book of the Filocolo and 
in the first story for the fourth day in the Decameron. G. M. Vogt, 
“Gleanings for the History of a Sentiment: Generositas Virtus, Non 
Sanguis,” JEGP, XXIV, (1925), 102-124, includes the passage from the 
Decameron, but does not mention the two other treatments of gentilesse 
by Boccaccio. 

I have not found this connection pointed out by any earlier com- 
mentator. R. K. Root stated, with reference to the old hag’s lecture, “a 
similar strain of democracy may be found in Dante, in Petrarch, in 
Boccaccio, and in the Roman de la Rose,” but he did not state the par- 
ticular passage in Boccaccio that he had in mind; see The Poetry of 
Chaucer (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, rev. ed., 1922), p. 243. See also Aage 
Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (London: Oxford University Press, 
1925), p. 258. 

* Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 223-268. 








THE INLUENCE OF ITALIAN DRAMA ON 
PRE-RESTORATION ENGLISH COMEDY 


LTHOUGH the influence of Italian on Elizabethan comedy 

is generally acknowledged, the continuing influence of Italy 
on Pre-Restoration English comedy has not been adequately ree- 
ognized. 


The purpose of this paper is to show that not only did Italian 
influence continue in seventeenth century England, but found 
there an unusually congenial soil; to point out that Italy, and 
not Spain, was the major foreign influence during those impor- 
tant formative years when Restoration comedy was slowly taking 
shape; and finally to call attention to the way in which Italian 
intrigue comedy anticipates English Restoration drama. 





Any attempt to evaluate the influence of Italy upon seventeenth 
century English comedy should be made against the background 
of that same influence in the preceding century. Of the sixteenth 
eentury Englishman’s familiarity with Italian drama there is no 
question. Proof of this familiarity is to be found in the frequent 
references to Italian plays and actors, in the many editions, trans- 
lations and adaptations of Italian drama as well as in the state- 
ment of Stephen Gosson, that well known foe of the stage, who 
complained that not only the novelle but Italian comedies were 
‘*ransacked’’ to furnish the playhouses.’ 


Many plays of sixteenth century England reflected the in- 
fluence of Italy, but probably the first comedies clearly based on 
Italian models were those produced at the universities and Inns 
of Court. Of a long list of such academic plays stemming from 
Italy, two of the earliest and most significant are Laelia and The 
Supposes. Laelia,’ a Latin play, enacted at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, possibly as early as 1547, is based on Gl’Ingannatt, one of 
the most popular and most typical examples of Italian intrigue 
comedy; and The Supposes, presented at Gray’s Inn in 1566, is 
George Gascoigne’s translation of Ariosto’s J Suppositi. Trans- 
lations and imitations of Italian comedies continued to be given 
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on school stages during the remainder of the sixteenth and the 
first three decades of the seventeenth century. In 1583, for ex- 
ample, Victoria, based on Il Fedele by Luigi Pasqualigo, was pro- 
duced at St. John’s; in 1614, Zgnoramus, a Latin version of della 
Porta’s La Trappolaria, was performed at Cambridge before 
James I and Prince Charles; and as late as 1636, Labyrinthus, 
another comedy derived from della Porta, was presented on the 
same college stage. Indeed the influence of Italy continued to 
make itself felt on academic stages until the actual closing of the 
theatres in 1642. 

The popularity of Italian drama in the universities and Inns 
of Court was a natural result of the long-standing familiarity 
with Latin comedy. The acting of school plays had traditionally 
been regarded as a method of education and for this reason the 
academic stage had escaped much of the censure and many of the 
restrictions suffered by the public theatres. Written, for the most 
part, in Latin and surrounded with a pedagogical aura, frank and 
realistic comedies of intrigue were allowed to go unchallenged. 
It is true that as time went on, and as more and more of the col- 
lege plays came to be written in English, less effort was made to 
emphasize their educational value. Probably most of the university 
comedies of the seventeenth century, like their Latin and Italian 
prototypes, were written primarily to amuse. Indeed to the ma- 
jority of them Professor Gayley’s comment on The Supposes 
would have been peculiarly pertinent. Of Gascoigne’s comedy 
Professor Gayley says, ‘‘It is written not for children, nor to 
educate, but for grown-ups and solely to delight. It is done into 
English not for the vulgar but for the more advanced taste of the 
translator’s own Inn of Court. It has, therefore, qualities to cap- 
tivate those capable of appreciating high comedy.’” This analysis 
of the type of audience to which a translation of Ariosto’s comedy 
appealed is of special interest. It brings home the fact that, like 
the Italian Academicians of the cinquecento, the English authors 
of school plays wrote for cultivated and comparatively small 
audiences. The very way in which such plays were produced, 
against a background of feasting and entertainment, a custom 
long familiar in the colleges and Inns of Court, bears an inter- 
esting resemblance to the Italian method of enacting plays amid 
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the gaieties of carnival week, either in the private hall of some 
prinee or before some select Academy. 

Italian comedy, however, exerted an important influence not 
only on the academic plays but upon professional drama as well. 
Indeed one of the most popular types of drama presented at the 
London theatres was the Italian brand of intrigue comedy. The 
development of this type of play in England, in the public 
theatres as well as in the halls of the universities and law schools, 
bears an interesting resemblance to the growth of comedy in Italy. 
Cinquecento Italian comedy, a blend of Roman drama, of incidents 
and ideas from the novelle, and of the manners and points of view 
of eontemporary Italy, had developed slowly. Translations of 
classical comedy had only gradually been supplanted by imitations 
and adaptations. In England much the same process was repeated. 
Kven as Italians had first translated, then imitated and adapted 
Latin comedy, so English authors in turn translated, then imitated 
and adapted the comedy of Italy. The procedure of the English 
playwrights, however, was complicated by the fact that they were 
familiar not only with the Italian plays but with the models the 
Italian authors themselves had used—Latin comedies and Italian 
novelle. For this reason it is often difficult to say whether an 
English comedy is founded on a classical play, on a novella or 
on an Italian play which has already incorporated these sources. 

That borrowings from the Italian were heavy, and that plays, 
as well as novelle, served as models for the English playwrights, 
there can be no question.‘ Most of Shakespeare’s comedies show 
the influence of Italy and many of them are dependent, in part 
at least, on Italian novelle and comedies. Certainly there was a 
large number of Italian comedies—Luigi Riceoboni’ counted 563 
before 1650. How many of these were known to Englishmen it is 
impossible to say, but it is probable that a great many comedies 
believed to be dependent on Plautus or Terence are in reality 
either translations or imitations of Italian plays. 

Although material from Italian drama was utilized in several 
types of English plays—in pastoral plays and tragi-comedies of 
the heroic mold, and in the didactic brand of humour comedy— 
those which best carried on the spirit of Italian comedy were the 
English intrigue comedies. Guiltless of the heroics and attitudiniz- 
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ing of the pastoral plays and tragi-comedies, and with little or no 
pretence of reform, they were written primarily to entertain. 
There were many English comedies of this type ranging all the 
way from actual translations to free adaptations of Italian models. 
Such plays appeared on the popular as well as on the college 
stages, and in the seventeenth as well as in the sixteenth century. 
[t is this last point I wish onee more to stress and to point out that 
not only did Italian comedy continue as a major foreign influence 
in seventeenth century England but found there an exceptionally 
sympathetic audience. 

Not long after the turn of the century the character and size 
of the audiences at the professional theatres had begun to change. 
As the seventeenth century advanced the change grew more pro- 
nounced, and a good many years before the closing of the theatres 
English playwrights were catering to small, homogeneous and 
sophisticated audiences, audiences not unlike those which wit- 
nessed the English school plays and very like those which had 
attended the performances of the Academicians in sixteenth cen- 
tury Italy. 

Since many who attended the seventeenth century theatres 
were of the nobility and gentry it is not surprising to find among 
them a degree of hostility toward the Puritan condemnation of 
frivolity in general and plays in particular. Probably some of 
these spectators were also annoyed by the emotional earnestness 
of the Puritans. Indeed, to that significant group of Englishmen 
to whom emotional display of any sort was in bad taste the 
‘*precieuse’’ type of Cavalier drama popular at the royal court 
may well have been equally distasteful. We may conclude that 
it was this group of English theatre-goers, reacting as they did 
against Puritan intensity and hypocrisy as well as against the 
exaggerated emotions displayed in heroie and pastoral drama, who 
would have found pleasure in the clever, forthright and frequently 
bawdy comedies written in the Italian vein. 

The English plays of this type produced in the first half of the 
seventeenth century are of particular interest to us because they 
at once carry on the pattern of Italian intrigue comedy and look 
forward to the comic drama of the Restoration. Representative 
of the authors of such pre-Restoration comedies of intrigue are 
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George Chapman, John Fletcher, James Shirley, Richard Brome 
and Sir Aston Cokain. Each of these deserves brief discussion. 

Like his contemporaries among the university playwrights 

teorge Chapman‘ was familiar with both Latin and Italian drama. 
His comedies, most of which were published in the first two 
decades of the seventeenth century, carry on the stock characters 
and familiar devices of classical and Italian comedy. In fact it 
is sometimes difficult to determine to what extent he derives his 
plays from Latin and to what extent from Italian sourees. All 
Fools (1605) and The Gentleman Usher (1606), for example, while 
stemming respectively from Terence and Plautus, differ in so 
many ways from their ultimate Latin sources and remind one so 
frequently of Italian comedy as to suggest the use of some inter- 
mediate Italian play. In this connection, Professor Schelling,’ 
commenting on the prevalent use of Italian comedies based on 
Latin models, wonders if Italy may not have been the source of 
much of the comical intrigue in Chapman’s plays. In one instance, 
at least, this surmise has been shown to be correct. May Day 
(1611) is a version of the Alessandro, a popular sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian comedy by Alessandro Piccolomini. Concerned as 
it is with a number of semi-farcical, semi-romantie incidents in- 
volving a man disguised as a woman and a woman masquerading 
as a man, the Alessandro serves as an excellent example of Italian 
intrigue comedy, while Chapman’s use of the play indicates the 
continuing popularity of this type of drama in seventeenth cen- 
tury England. 

John Fletcher,’ unlike Chapman, does not display concrete in- 
debtedness to Latin or Italian comedy. He has, however, written 
a number of plays which, either in their main plots or subplots, 
have characteristics in common with Italian comedy. Because of 
this resemblance and because Fletcher has been frequently cited 
as proof of the influence of Spanish on English comedy we need 
to review his indebtedness to foreign sources. 

Of the twelve plays of Fletcher said to be dependent on Spanish 
sources,” less than half derive their main plots from Spanish stories ; 
in the other cases the similarities are too slight to be of much 
significance. Moreover, those incidents, purportedly derived from 
Spanish tales, can frequently be found in Italian sources as well.” 
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In fact almost as good a case could be made for Fletcher’s de- 
pendence upon Italian as upon Spanish novels. In this connection 
it is important to remember that none of Fletcher’s plays were 
founded on Spanish drama. His knowledge of Spanish literature 
was confined to translations of Spanish novels. Even Dryden’s 
sweeping announcement that Beaumont and Fletcher ‘‘had most 
of their plays from Spanish novels’’ does not mention any in- 
debtedness to Spanish drama.” As Mr. G. C. Macaulay points out, 
‘*Spanish plays were not very accessible to English readers; and 


though the assertion has frequently been made that .. . Fletcher’s 
plays are partly founded on Spanish drama... this has in no 


instance been actually shown to be the ease.’’”” Yet despite this 
and comparable observations, the fiction that Fletcher was in- 
debted to Spanish drama continues to be repeated. Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll, for example, not only speaks of ‘‘the almost 
perennial existence of the comedy of intrigue from its inception 
in the days of Fletcher to the end of the eighteenth century,’ 
but contends that ‘‘with Fletcher the Iberian comedy was popu- 
larized in England.’ With both of these statements we must 
disagree. Comedy of intrigue did not begin in the days of Fletcher ; 
it had been known in England at least as early as the 1560's. 
Moreover, it did not, as Mr. Nicoll says, stem from Spain but from 
Italy. There is no evidence that any English playwright before 
1625 was familiar with Spenish plays; and there are only a few 
rather doubtful examples of acquaintance with Spanish drama 
during the reign of Charles I. 

Since Italian, unlike Spanish comedies, were readily available, 
it is possible that Fletcher may have been familiar with some of 
these foreign models. Certainly a number of his comedies, notably 
Monsieur Thomas (1610), The Little French Lawyer (1619), and 
Women Pleas’d (1620), repeat the Italian pattern. Gay in tone, 
free from any Jonsonian tendency to preach, and with no serious 
emotional overtone, they skilfully combine romantie intrigue, re- 
alistie farce and clever dialogue. As is so often the case with 
Fletcher, it is the comic subplot which sets the mood of these plays. 
In Women Pleas’d, for example, we have in addition to the main 
plot, a sort of comic opera version of the Wife of Bath’s Tale, a 
number of ridiculous minor incidents. One of these, the pursuit 
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of the young wife of a jeweller by one Claudio, is apparently a 
dramatization of three separate tales from the Decameron. To the 
racy episodes from Boccaccio are added some familiar characters 
of Italian ecomedy—-two scheming servants, Penurio who would 
sell his soul for a lee of mutton and Soto who trembles at the 
sound of a gun and impudently and obscenely berates his young 
master for the dangers that beset them; and the clever Isabella 
who manages to make fools of both an amorous captain and a 
jealous husband. In Women Pleas’d, however, as in others of 
Iletcher’s comedies, it is the sum of many factors—the typical 
characters, the stock tricks, the laughter, the hustle and bustle of 
events, and above all the care free attitude toward everything and 
everybody—which reminds one of Italian intrigue comedy and 
suggests Fletcher’s familiarity with this type of drama. 


James Shirley also wrote comedies of Italian design.” In fact 
the stock figures and devices typical of Italian comedy appear 
even more frequently in his plays than in those of Fletcher. In 
eight of his comedies we find women disguised as men and in 
three the theme of a woman who falls in love with another woman 
disguised as a man. Besides these Italianate devices and the prev- 
alent use of Italian names and settings, there is evidence in at 
least five of Shirley’s plays of actual dependence upon Italian 


sourees.” 


It is important to stress this indebtedness to Italy, for Shirley's, 
like Fletcher’s debt to Spain, has been greatly exaggerated and 
by dint of repetition has given rise to a mistaken notion of the 
influence of Spanish upon English drama. Although it has re- 
peatedly been said that Shirley drew upon Spain for six of his 
plays, this list, like that of Fletcher, shrinks upon closer serutiny.” 
In fact only two of Shirley’s plays, The Young Admiral and The 
Opportunity, can be shown to be even partially dependent on 
Spanish drama. In both cases these English plays, while resembling 
their models in the complication of the major plots, differ in the 
resolution of the action, in the addition of comic minor incidents 
and in the general treatment of the material. Certainly The Op- 
portunity, with its realistic ending, its jaunty portrayal of the 
love scenes and its farcical subplot of the clown Pimpono, mas- 
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querading as a king, a favorite theme of the commedia dell’arte, is 
much closer to the temper of Italian than to that of Spanish drama. 

Probably The Sisters (1642) exhibits as clearly as any of Shir- 
ley’s plays the salient characteristics of Italian comedy—disguise, 
love intrigue, clever dialogue, confusion, buffoonery and the fa 
miliar stock characters. Of the characters, at least one, Piperollo, 
like Pimpono of The Opportunity, has much in common with the 
Zanni of improvised Italian eomedy. Sinee no source for The 
Sisters has been discovered there is a temptation to believe that it 
may be based on an Italian play or novella to which have been 
added characters and episodes from the commedia dell’arte. In 
any event, The Sisters, like others of Shirley’s plays, indicates 
familiarity with the Italian type of comedy. 

Richard Brome was another pre-Restoration author who wrote 
a number of plays which in temper, technique and, occasionally, 
in theme resemble Italian Renaissance comedy. Of these, The 
Novella, acted in 1632 and printed in 1653, is one of the best ex- 
amples. The scene is Venice, the characters have Italian names 
and represent the well known figures of Italian comedy, while the 
spirit of the play is utterly gay, without a hint of didacticism. In 
fact, in the prologue, Brome specifically states that he aims ‘‘only 
to gain your laughter.’™ There are, of course, the usual plethora 
of disguises and the old trick of substitution in which a Moor takes 
the lady’s place in a midnight rendezvous. Probably The Novella 
illustrates as well as any of the English comedies of this period 
a persistent motif of Italian drama, the ability of a clever woman 
to get the man she loves in spite of the obstacles set up by an 
avaricious father. It repeats also that significant deviation from 
Roman comedy which oceurs in so many Italian plays, the substi- 
tution of the respectable girl for the courtezan of Latin drama. 
Finally, in addition to the frank portrayal of Venetian life, there 
are any number of small! points which suggest an Italian source 
some characteristically vulgar phrases voiced by the servants, and 
a pecularily Italian reference to a Cardinal.” Certainly depend- 
ence upon some Italian source seems probable. In fact the re- 
semblances to Italian comedy are so many and so striking that the 
possibility that The Novella is simply an adaptation of an earlier 
play should not be ruled out. 
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Brome’s Novella, which so closely resembles Italian intrigue 
comedy in plan, in characterization and in its reflection of middle- 
class society in sixteenth century Italy, is representative of a good 
many pre-Restoration plays. At the same time there were, espe- 
cially in the thirty years before the Restoration, an increasing 
number of English comedies which remind one of the Italian in 
only a general way. 

Just as the authors of cinquecento Italian comedy had grad- 
ually modified Latin drama to suit the tastes of contemporary 
Italy, often substituting for the Roman courtezan respectable 
young girls of good family and occasionally giving to these self- 
reliant young women the cleverest lines in the play, so English 
playwrights began adapting Italian comedy to the taste of seven- 
teenth century England. 

In such adaptations many of the old stock characters linger 
on; intrigues persist, are even doubled, trebled and quadrupled ; 
disguises, substitutions, scores of the old devices are retained, but 
all these characters and incidents are modified by English man- 
ners and points of view. The resulting characteristics in turn are 
blended with attributes of the Jonsonian ‘‘humour’’ comedy and 
with that blunt heartiness which is found so often in the earlier 
English plays. In short, Restoration comedy of manners is evolv- 
ing, a type of drama which, with all its differences, has many 
points in common with Italian intrigue comedy, not the least of 
which is its overall aim—to make men laugh. 

Many of the modifications in these transition comedies are 
elusive; others are more apparent. Parents still have to contend 
with extravagant heirs who, like their prototypes in the Italian 
plays, become involved in amorous adventures displeasing to their 
guardians; clever servants still appear but their masters are less 
dependent on them than they were wont to be. The English whore 
oceasionally inherits the role of the Italian courtezan but more 
and more frequently it is the light wife who usurps her place. 
The lecherous old father is less often made the object of laughter; 
apparently he is being supplanted by the credulous husband. The 
gay and self-sufficient young woman of seventeenth century Eng- 
lish comedy, although a close sister to the independent girls of 
Italian comedy, contributes an even greater share of the clever 
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repartee which is becoming an increasingly important aspect of the 
English plays. The greatest change, however, is in the young man. 
He has graduated from the rather foolish innamorato of Italian 
comedy into the witty young rake who depends less on the clever 
servant to rescue him from his predicaments and more on his own 
ingenuity. 

Although the adaptation of the old intrigue comedy to seven- 
teenth century English settings and manners could be illustrated 
by any one of a number of plays by Fletcher, Shirley or Brome, 
Brome’s Mad Couple Well Matcht will serve as well as any. 

In this play, George Careless, a witty and extravagant young 
chap, the adopted heir of his uncle, Sir Valentine Thrivewell, is 
engaged in a battle of wits with his aunt, the new, beautiful, and 
young Lady Thrivewell. The contest between these two in which 
the astute lady, of course, outmanoeuvres her amorous nephew, 
at once echoes the intrigues of Italian comedy and anticipates 
those of Restoration comedy. Although several of the characters 
Closet, the old nurse of Lady Thrivewell; Wat the clever servant 
of Careless; and Amie, who, disguised as a page, serves Lord 
Lovely whom she has long adored—are clearly carry-overs from 
Italian comedy, there are others who are much closer to the per- 
sonages of Restoration drama. For example, the light and foolish 
Mrs. Salesware, the dissolute but witty and engaging George Care- 
less, even Lady Thrivewell herself, while sometimes reminding one 
of the characters of Italian comedy, are in most respects the prod- 
ucts of contemporary English society and the prototypes of the 
men and women who people the comedies of the Restoration. 

As the century develops, the trend among the professional au- 
thors of intrigue comedy is away from translations and close 
imitations and toward freer and more original adaptations of the 
Italian type of comedy, that is, toward such plays as Brome’s 
Mad Couple Well Matcht. This does not mean, however, that the 
translations and close imitations cease. As a matter of fact, they 
continue side by side with the newer type of comedy and are often 
written by the same authors who, like Brome and Shirley, simul 
taneously try their hands at both kinds of plays. . 

In the field of non-professional playwrights much the same 
sort of thing was going on. Representative examples of the ama- 
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teur pre-Restoration authors familiar with and influenced by 
Italian drama, are Sir Aston Cokain and William Reymes. 

Cokain wrote two comedies which reflect the influence of Italy.” 
One of these, Trappolin Supposed a Prince (1658), is simply a 
version of a commedia dell’arte performance which Cokain wit- 
nessed in Venice during one of his protracted Italian visits. Re- 
volving around the exploits of a clown disguised as a Duke, the 
play is an old favorite in the repertoires of the Italian comedians.” 
It is significant because it represents the continuing popularity 
of this type of Italian intrigue comedy and because it burlesques 
a well known theme, the Measure for Measure story. Cokain’s other 
comedy, The Obstinate Lady (1657), with its plot of two ladies, 
one, disguised as a page and sent to woo the other, the ‘‘obstinate’”’ 
lady, resembles a group of Italian plays dealing with the same 
theme, as well as with Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.” Although 
Sir Aston may well have been influenced by Twelfth Night, he 
has introduced into his play such a peculiarly Italian flavor that 
one wonders if he may not also have known some Italian version 
of the story. For The Obstinate Lady, although not a translation 
or even a close imitation of an Italian play, but simply an adapta- 
tion of the old comedy pattern to contemporary English life, 
nevertheless retains many of the stock devices and characters of 
Italian drama. In view of Cokain’s many visits to Italy and his 
interest in the Italian theatre, it is not surprising that both of his 
comedies reflect salient Italian characteristics. 

That translations as well as adaptations of Italian comedy 
continued in the years just prior to the Restoration is evidenced 
by William Reymes™ 1658(?) translation of L’Interesse. Like 
so many amateur playwrights of the period, Reymes insists that 
he is writing solely for his own amusement or, as he puts it, ‘‘per 
gusto suo’’; unlike most of his contemporaries, however, he is 
eareful to indicate his indebtedness. To the Italian author, Nicold 
Secchi,“ he gives full credit. The English play, entitled Selfe 
Intrest or The Belly Wager, like the anonymous Italian comedy, 
Gl’Ingannati, has to do with a gir] disguised as a boy, who pursues 
a man already in Jove with another woman. The comedy is im- 
portant because it is the only translation of one of the best of the 
Italian intrigue dramas and because it was utilized by Shakespeare 
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in Twelfth Night® and by Moliére in Le Dépit Amoureuxr.” More- 
over Selfe Intrest admirably illustrates those characteristics of 
Italian comedy which were to be carried over into Restoration 
drama. Although it repeats the popular device of a disguised gir] 
winning the affections of a hard-to-get male, it presents the girl 
against a background of frankness and laughter which is very 
close to the spirit of Congreve and Etherege. No whimsical im- 
pulse but matter-of-fact necessity accounts for Lelio’s (the hero- 
ine’s) disguise. Her father, who had wagered that his child would 
be a boy, lost the bet, but collected the money by dressing his 
daughter in masculine attire. Lelio carries on from there. Unlike 
many of the respectable girls in Italian comedy she appears on the 
stage again and again. The pivot about which the action and con- 
versation turn, she is the chief contributor to the clever repartee. 
This Italian heroine with her wit, her gaiety and her knowledge 
and acceptance of the ways of the world would find herself at 
home in almost any of the Restoration comedies. 

In view of the plays just discussed it must be apparent that 
during the first sixty years of the seventeenth century Italian 
drama continued to exert an influence upon English comedy. As 
as indication of the time spread of this influence it is interesting 
to note that in 1605 Shakespeare, in Measure for Measure, used 
some of the same material which Sir Aston Cokain incorporated, in 
1658, in Trappolin Supposed a Prince; and that in 1601, in Twelfth 
Night, he depended on the same popular theme of Italian comedy 
which, in the late 1650’s, found its way into Sir Aston’s Obstinate 
Lady and William Reymes’ Selfe Intrest. 

The importance of the Italian influence, however, lies not so 
much in the many English plays which were either translations, 
close imitations or free adaptations of the Italian, as in the simi- 
larity of mood and purpose in the English and Italian comedies. 
Because of the significance of this resemblance it is important to 
stress the continuing influence of Italy and to correct once again 
the impression that Spain contributed largely to the development 
of English comedy.” The very temper of the Spanish differs from 
that of Italian and English comedies of intrigue. With its bom- 
bastic speeches, its emphasis on the military and its reiterated 
theme of ‘‘honor lost and honor won’’ Spanish drama shows a 
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typically Castillian seriousness which is in marked contrast to the 
gay and unpretentious comedies of Italy and England. 

In addition to the similarity of mood and outlook between 
Italian and English comedy, there are other factors which indi- 
eate the continuing influence of Italian on English drama, an 
influence which persisted even during those years when the 
theatres were officially closed. 

The suppression of performances during the Interregnum was, 
of course, far from complete. Private theatricals, long popular 
among the gentry, increased markedly. Significantly enough, the 
characteristics of the smaller and more homogeneous audiences at 
the professional theatres during the first four decades of the sev- 
enteenth century were duplicated, even intensified in the select 
groups which attended these amateur performances. Similarly the 
reading of the many plays printed in the Interregnum offered 
a diversion to many aristocratic and liberal persons who had no 
sympathy with Puritan blue laws.* As a result the climate of 
opinion peculiarly receptive to the Italian type of intrigue comedy 
continued to flourish in the eighteen years before the Restoration. 

But acquaintanceship with the drama was not confined to pri- 
vate theatricals or to the reading of plays. Travel abroad, espe- 
cially in France and Italy, long a tradition with cultured Eng- 
lishmen, continued during the seventeenth century. Even during 
the civil wars and the Puritan regime, Englishmen traveling in 
Italy were entertained by the lively performances of the commedia 
dell’arte actors as well as by the Academicians; and English 
visitors in Paris continued to enjoy the advantages of the French 
theatres where there were almost as many plays by Italian as by 
French actors. Indeed the number of Italian actors on the con- 
tinent during the seventeenth century is astonishing. These trav- 
elling bands took Italian comedy all over Europe and with an 
unerring instinct for what was dramatically effective presented 
popular versions of such authors as Ariosto, della Porta, Piccolo- 
mini and Secchi, playing the favorite themes and situations over 
and over again.” 

The fact that many seventeenth century Englishmen, even in 
the eighteen years before the Restoration, continued either to read 
or to witness Italian comedies is another indication of the preva- 
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lent influence of Italian drama. To recognize this influence and 
the continuing indebtedness of English to Italian comedy is not 
to imply that the comedy of England is predominantly imitative. 
It is impossible to ignore the peculiarly native flavor of English 
drama. On the other hand it would be foolish to question the very 
real debt which the authors of English comedy owed to foreign 
sources—to the Latin, Italian, Spanish and French. Latin comedy 
exerted its greatest influence comparatively early in the devel- 
opment of English drama, Spain in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Restoration,” and France in the last four decades of 
the seventeenth century. In those important formative years before 
1660, however, when Restoration comedy was slowly developing, 
English comedy was closer to the Italian than to that of any 


other country. 
HELEN KAUFMAN 
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* Stephen Gosson, Plays Confuted in Five Actions (London, 1582). 

? Laelia is a translation of Charles Estienne’s Le Sacrifice, a 1543 
French version of GIl’Ingannati, an anonymous Italian comedy, produced 
in 1531. G. C. Moore Smith, College Plays Performed in the University 
of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1923), p. 6, states that in the archives of 
Queen’s there is a record of 1546/7 which refers to the comedy Laelia. 
It was also produced at Queen’s in 1594/5. 
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cameron alone. 
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Guzman de Alfarache. Miss Scott, op. cit., pp. 91 ff. says Fletcher was 
dependent on the Decameron for six of his plays; and Mr. Macaulay, op. 
cit., p. 155, suggests dependence on Cinthio, Bandello and Tasso as well. 

“The Works of John Dryden (London, 1808), III, 231. 
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VIII, 4; The Royall Master resembles the Decameron, X, 7; Love’s Tricks 
is from Bandello via Barnabe Riche; Love’s Cruelty from Cinthio; and 
The Wedding, according to Adele Ott, Die Jtalienische Novelle in Engl. 
Dr., is a form of Ariosto’s slandered innocence story. 

“The Young Admiral is said to be dependent on Lope de Vega’s Don 
Lope je Cardona, and The Opportunity upon El Castigo del Penséque 
by Tirso de Molina, but there is no evidence that the other plays on the 
list—The Humorous Courtier, The Example, The Wedding and The 
Royall Master—are from Spanish sources. Indeed, as was stated above, 
the last two resemble Italian novelle. 

% The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome (London, 1873), I, 104. 

” Tbid., I, 133. 

”The Dramatic Works of Sir Aston Cokain (Edinburgh and London, 
1874). 

2K. M. Lea, Italian Popular Comedy (London, 1934), I, 193, says, “In 
the plays of the ‘Supposed Prince’ this farcical theme of a clown raised 
to great rank has more scope. ... The scenario was evidently well estab- 
lisher by 1632, when Sir Aston Cokain saw it played twice in Venice by 
the Affezionati and wrote it up in English as Trappolin Suppos’d a 
Prince.” 
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Library. 
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heroine and her lover which may well be the source of the Viola-Aguecheek 
duel in Twelfth Night; and certain lines spoken by the disguised girl 
and her sweetheart which are almost identical with a comparable dialogue 
between Viola and Orsino. 

** Moliére’s play is a very free adaptation of L’Interesse. Le Dépit 
Amoureugz, first produced at Beziere in 1656, soon became known in 
England where Dryden, in 1668, utilized a few of its scenes in An Eve- 
ning’s Love and Sir John Vanbrugh, in 1705, translated the entire 
French play under the title, The Mistake. 

7 Rowley, Middleton and Massinger, like Fletcher, were dependent 
upon translations of Spanish stories for the plots of several of their 
plays. There is no evidence, however, to show that they knew or used 
Spanish drama. In fact before the presentation of Tuke’s Adventures 
of Five Hours in 1663, the only plays which can be shown to have been 
derived, even in part, from Spanish drama are Shirley’s The Opportunity 
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and The Young Admiral. Yet, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
the notion that English intrigue comedy stems from Spain continues to 
flourish. Apparently the same error persisted for a long time in French 
literary criticism. There too, however, it has been shown that seven- 
teenth century French comedy was, in its formative years, built not on 
the drama of Spain but of Italy. In this connection H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, French Dramatic Literature, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 756 ff. says, “The 
idea that French drama of the seventeenth century was built upon the 
Spanish is... nonsense ... the chief foreign dramatic influences were 
evidently those of the Italians and the ancients.” 

** Louis B. Wright, “Reading of Plays During the Puritan Revolution,” 
Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 5-8 (1934-5), pp. 73-108. 

*? Lea, op. cit., I, 175 ff. Miss Lea also calls attention to the fact that 
Italian actors often gave performances in England. 

*° Sir Samuel Tuke used as his model Los Empefos de Seis Horas by 
Antonio Coello; George Digby translated a play by Calderén and Sir 
Richard Fanshawe two plays by Mendoza. Probably Taruzo’s Wiles by 
Sir Thomas St. Serfe and John Crowne’s Sir Courtly Nice are derived 
in part from Moreto’s No puede ser, while Wycherly’s Dancing Master 
may be partially dependent on Calderén’s El Maestro de Danzar. The 
claims of Spanish derivation for other plays of this period have not been 
substantiated. Strongest in the years immediately following the Restora- 
tion the influence of Spain was slight and of short duration and was 
soon eclipsed by that of France. 








LE GUICHARDIN DE MONTAIGNE 


QUELLE époque Montaigne lut-il 1|’Histotre d’Italie de 
Guichardin? I] dit, lui-méme: «Voy-ci ce que ie mis, il y a 
enuiron dix ans, en mon Guichardin (car, quelque langue que 
parlent mes liures, ie leur parle en la mienne) . . .» Quelle est 
done |’édition italienne dont se servait Montaigne? Villey a assuré: 
<Quant a l’édition, certainement il n’avait pas la premiére, celle 
de 1561, puisqu’il fait un emprunt au dix-neuviéme livre qui 
manque 4 cette édition. Il a pu avoir celle de 1564, dont nous 
donnons le titre ci-dessus, ou celle de 1567>*. Or, rappelons-le, si 
Montaigne a fait, en effet, un emprunt au livre XIX de |’ Historia 
d’Italia, il a pu le faire d’aprés le texte de 1564 (p. 423) qui 
contenait les livres XVII 4 XX; mais les autres emprunts de 
Montaigne ont pu se faire, d’aprés 1’édition de 1561, ot se lisent 
les seize premiers livres, ou d’aprés celle de 1567 qui en contient 
vingt. Montaigne a pu, vraisemblablement, lire les seize premiers 
livres un an ou deux aprés leur publication en 1561 et, par suite, 
l’inseription qu’il a mise sur son exemplaire, aprés avoir fini 
de le lire, pourrait dater de 1562 ou de 1563, 4 moins que Montaigne 
n’ait lu que 1|’édition de 1567, ou qu’il n’ait écrit ses réflexions 
sur Guichardin que sur |’exemplaire des quatre livres publiés en 
1564. Suivant qu’on adoptera l’une ou |l’autre de ces trois 
hypothéses, ou pourra supposer que Montaigne a connu |’Histoire 
de Guichardin vers 1563, vers 1566, ou vers 1569. Villey a affirmé: 
«La lecture de 1’Histoire d’Italie de Guichardin, qui est contempo- 
raine des lectures de du Bellay et de Jean Bouchet, est des 
environs de 1572. Evidemment Montaigne parle sans aucune pré- 
cision quand il dit ‘‘il y environ dix ans’’; nous pouvons néan- 
moins conclure de ce témoignage que cet essai [II, x] est de 1580 
ou qu’il est de peu antérieur a cette date...» Ailleurs, Villey a 
procédé un peu autrement: “Dix années, c’est & peu de chose 
prés le temps qui sépare la retraite de Montaigne de la publication 
des premiers essais. I] est probable que se chapitre Des livres est 
de ]’année 1580 ou de fort peu antérieur a cette date... .»* Villey 
ne le dit pas nettement, mais tout son systéme de datation, qui 
est extrémement ingénieux, dépend, pour les chapitres des deux 
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premiers livres, de la date 4 laquelle Montaigne a lu Guichardin. 
Cette date est, en somme, mal déterminée. Disons, simplement, 
que si nous adoptions la date de 1563 comme étant celle oi 
Montaigne a inscrit ses remarques sur son exemplaire de Guichar- 
din, et si nous supposions qu’il a repris son exemplaire “environ 
dix ans> aprés l’avoir lu pour la premiére fois, nous arriverions 
aux environs de 1573. Par suite, le chapitre Des livres daterait 
de cette époque. J’ai essayé de montrer® que ce chapitre ‘fait un 
emprunt a l’épitre qui précéde les Mémoires des fréres dv. Bellay. 
Or Montaigne a lu ces Mémoires dans |’édition de 1569 ou dans 
une reproduction qui en fut donnée en 1571; mais, plus probable- 
ment, dans la premiére de ces éditions. Les essais qui contiennent 
des emprunts a ces Mémoires sont parmi les plus anciens. Strow- 
ski a dit des Essais: «L’ordre dans lequel |’édition de 1580 nous 
les présente est en gros conforme 4 leur suite chronologique. .. .>* 
Nous pensons done que |’essai II, x est un peu postérieur A ceux 
du premier livre ot se trouvent presque tous les emprunts aux 
Mémoires des du Bellay, et cela concorde avec |’époque a laquelle 
nous étions arrivés par suite d’une série d’hypothéses 4 propos de 
l’Histoire de Guichardin: les environs de 1573 ou, peut-étre, de 
1574.’ 
MARCEL FRANGON 

Harvard University 


1 Essais, éd. Dezeimeris et Barckhausen (Bordeaux, 1870), I, 356. 

27Les sources et Vévolution des Essais de Montaigne, 2° éd. (Paris, 
1933), I, 159. Inutile de dire que Villey a tort de prétendre que Montaigne 
a pu se servir de l’édition de 1564 pour tous les emprunts qu’il a faits a 
Guichardin; et on ne voit guére pourquoi Villey donne le titre de la 
publication de 1564 qui est, d’ailleurs, mal reproduit dans Les sources, 
p. 158. Au lieu de Dell’Historia . . . gli ultimi quattro libri non piu 
stampati..., Villey a mis: La Historia... . 

* Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne p. p. Strowski, Gebelin, et Villey 
(Bordeaux, 1920), IV, 208. 


* Les sources, I, 327. 
*FR, XXV (1952), 474-475. 
* Montaigne (Paris, 1906), p. 36. 


™Si nous adoptions l’une ou |’autre des hypothéses d’aprés lesquelles 
Montaigne aurait inscrit ses remarques sur Guichardin vers 1566, ou vers 
1569, l’essai Des livres serait daté des environs de 1576 ou des environs 
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de 1579. Villey, lui, raisonne autrement: l’ouvrage de Guichardin et celui 
des du Bellay sont ceux dont Montaigne n’a voulu se servir qu’une fois, 
or les Mémoires ont fourni des contributions aux essais iii, v, vi, vii, ... 
du premier livre, Villey conclut donc que ces chapitres «ont vraisemblable- 
ment été écrits vers 1571 ou 1572» (Les sources I, 330). Il ajoute que 
deux essais (I, iii et I, xxxiv) ont une dette <envers Guichardin et envers 
du Bellay, et une dette si importante que nous les avons jugés de l’époque 
ou Montaigne lit ces auteurs, de 1572» (ibid., I, 333). C’est ainsi que 
Villey suppose que le chapitre iii du livre I a été écrit ‘vraisemblable- 
ment’ vers 1571 ou 1572 et dit, quelques pages aprés, que Montaigne a lu 
Guichardin et les du Bellay en 1572, et c’est, assure-t-il, 4 cause de la 
dette de cet essai envers ces auteurs qu’on doit en attribuer la compo- 
sition @ l’année 1572. Il suppose ensuite que l’essai Des livres est de 
1580, puisque, de 1572 & 1580, cela fait ‘environ dix ans.’ On a l’impression, 
& tout moment, d’un cercle vicieux. Un savant professeur américain 
propose une autre explication qui a le mérite d’étre directe: si Montaigne, 
dit-il, a lu les vingt livres de Guichardin en 1568-70, nous serions amenés, 
aprés dix ans, en 1578-80. I] resterait & prouver que la lecture de Guichar- 
din remonte a 1568-70, et rien, pensons-nous, ne nous semble moins 
démontré. C’est simplement possible. Les dates que nous proposons nous 
paraissent, pourtant, plus probables. 














“LA VIA DEL RIFUGIO” DI GUIDO GOZZANO 


A VIA del Rifugio é una delle due principali raccolte poetiche 
curate dall’autore. La prima edizione apparve a Torino in 
numero limitato di esemplari al principio d’aprile del 1907. 

Il Professor Caleaterra ci racconta la scena che si avolse alla 
Societa di Cultura la sera che Gozzano vi giunse col fascio delle 
eartelle delle sue liriche che aveva disperso nei giornali letterari 
del Piemonte e che allora intendeva pubblicare presso la Casa 
Streglio: ‘‘Stava in un gruppo festoso e ciarliero di letterati in 
erba l’amico Mario Vugliano, |’autore del romanzo Gli Allegri 
Compari di Borgodrolo che aveva diretto il ‘Forum’ e altri giornali 
ed era tra quei giovani amato e ascoltato per il suo goliardismo 
fraterno, per la sua esperienza in faeccende di stampa ma spe- 
cialmente per la sua anima di poeta e per la franca schiettezza 
con cui giudicava i lavori letterari dei compagni nottivaghi. Egli 
afferrd quel fascio di eartelle e incomincid a leggere, mentre in- 
torno a lui continuava la conversazione. Ad un tratto lo vediamo 
buttar in disparte una pagina, esclamando: ‘D’Annunzio! via! .. .’; 
e poco dopo una seconda: ‘D’Annunzio! via! .. .’; e poi una 
terza: ‘Carducci dannunzianizzato! via! .. .’; e poi altre e altre 
ancora, con esclamazioni consimili. Serbd un piccolo manipolo 
di rime, nelle quali aveva sentito 1’anima sincera dell’amico suo, 
cioé il vero Guido Gozzano e gli disse: ‘Se mi ascolti, togli le prime 
e pubblichi soltanto queste’.’” 

I] Gozzano |’ascolté; e cosi quando apparve la prima sua rac- 
colta di rime, la fortuna |’arrise perche |’intima sua poesia fu 
da tutti direttamente sentita come voce libera e nuova; non sof- 
focata sotto il peso delle prime esercitazioni dannunziane. 

Leggendo le liriche della Via del Rifugio, notiamo una ‘‘appa- 
rente’’ semplicita, che é invece frutto di una lunga e squisitissima 
arte, opera di studio e di lontana preparazione. Tante di queste 
liriche sembrano quasi una fluida improvvisazione: per esempio, 
la seconda parte della lirica ‘‘La Via del Rifugio’’ che diede il 
titolo alla prima raccolta di versi di Guido Gozzano. Invece un 
abbozzo scritto nel gennaio del 1905 e intitolato allora ‘‘Con- 
-valescente’’ oltre a precedere quella lirica pid larga, ha anche 
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in germe una delle ispirazioni a cui poi sempre il Gozzano volse 
il pensiero fino alla morte: lirica sulle farfalle.* Egli, fin da 
ragazzo, era stato appassionato alle scienze naturali e aveva 
intrapreso una grande raccolta di farfalle; percid parole come 
Vanessa gli erano consuete e sapevano per lui pid di fiaba che 
di scienza. 

In Gozzano ¢’é un’abilita singolare nello scegliare le parole 
pili adatte e nel concentrarle in pochi versi, creando un’atmosfera 
mediante pochi voeaboli capaci di larghe suggestioni. Rievocazioni 
fanciullesche e scolastiche sono del gusto di Guido Gozzano e ser- 
vono ad allontanare ed oggettivare il termine del sentimento per 
riavvicinarlo sotto un altro aspetto, con una partecipazione meno 
diretta, mediata dalla coscienza di aver ben superata quella in- 
genuita; donde nasce un malinconico sorriso: quello che anima 


il ricordo del 
pallido bambino 
sbocconcellante la merenda, chino 
sul tedioso compito di greco® 
oppure il fanciullo in ascoltare dei racconti di guerra del Vecehio 
Analfabeta; o nella lirica ‘‘La Via del Rifugio’’ dove segue i 
giuochi fanciulleschi e ricanta: 


la bella filastrocca 
signora delle sorti 


In questa prima lirica del piccolo libro, notiamo la ingenuita del 


eanto fanciullesco: 
Trenta quaranta, 
tutto il Mondo canta 
canta lo gallo 
risponde la gallina... 
e la figurazione delle tre bimbe che: 
Nel fare giro a tondo 
estraggono le sorti 
e poi quando danno la ecaccia a una farfalla: 


Una farfalla! Dai! 

Dai! — Scendon pel sentiere 
le tre bimbe leggere 

come paggetti gai. 


E fantasia in atto; la parte sua pill originale e meglio fusa dell’ode. 
L’aria di cupezza che ci troviamo arieggia la maniera di Giulio 
Orsini, (Domenico Gnoli) poeta allora molto letto: 
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Sento fra le mia dita 
la forma del mio cranio... 


Oh mole immensa 
di dolore che addensa 
il Tempo nello Spazio! 


A che destino ignoto 
si soffre? Va dispersa 
la lacrima che versa 
l’Umanita nel vuoto? 


In questa poesia, come anche in ‘‘Nemesi,’’ e’é un uso sovrab- 
bondante della lettera maiuscola, per esempio Terra, Cielo, Mare, 
Spazio, Tempo, Passato, Avvenire, Amore, Morte, Luce, Ombra 
e Verita: sembra che quei nomi gia abbiano una loro consistenza 
intellettualistica e letteraria distaccata dalla realta immediata.’ 


EK gia in questa lirica, il Gozzano si fa riconoscere come 1’essere 
che nutre un desiderio il cui soddisfacimento dipende da] sogno: 
l’inconsapevolezza. 


Socchiusi gli occhi sto 
supino nel trifoglio 
e vedo un quadrifoglio 
che non raccoglierd. 


Socchiudo gli occhi, estranio 
ai casi della vita 

sento fra le mie dita 

la forma del mio cranio.... 


Ma, dunque, esisto! O strano! 
Vive tra il Tutto e il Niente 
Quella cosa vivente 

detta guidogozzano! 


Di fronte alla vita, Gozzano é perfettamente cosciente del proprio 
stato e della propria natura perennemente sospesa tra il sogno e 
la realta. 


Sognare! II] sogno allenta 
la mente che prosegue: 
S’adagia nelle tregue 
l’anima sonnolenta .. . 


Per lui esiste solamente la morte al di fuori del sogno: 


Verra da sé la cosa 
vera chiamata Morte: 
che giova ansimar forte 
per l’erta faticosa? 
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i. poi, in fondo che cosa é la vita? 


... Un gioco affatto 
degno di vituperio 
se si mantenga intatto 
un qualche desiderio. 


C’é la rinunecia amara come la debolezza morale nel Gozzano, ma 
¢’é anche del coraggio in quella sua serena aspettazione della morte.* 

La poesia ‘‘L’Analfabeta,’’ veramente uno dei primi colloqui, 
fu incominciata nella Villa del Meleto tra il 1904 e il 1905 e con- 
dotta a termine a Torino nel 1906. Nell’edizione del 1936 abbiamo 
notizie della figura delineata nell’ode e della villa ‘‘Il Meleto’’: 
L,’Analfabeta era un ottuagenario custode e fattore della villa 
campestre denominata il Meleto, ove il poeta ebbe spesso a dimorare 
con la famiglia nelle vacanze estive ed autunnali. E noto che la 
villa, ai piedi del colle di Macugnany, che dista pochi chilometri 
da Aglié nel Canavese, era inserita in una vasta proprieta agricola ; 
ma comprendeva, nel suo proprio recinto, frutteto e giardino, e 
un laghetto con un’isola nel mezzo per abitazione, dinanzi al quale 
si svolgeva, nel verde prativo e fiorito, un viale ombreggiato da 
alberi di mele. Sulla fronte dell’edificio, abbellita e in parte 
ricostruita nel 1904, correva per tutto il piano superiore un’aerea 
baleonata. I] veechio analfabeta, Bartolomeo Tarella, che ricordava 
di esser stato con l’esercito piemontese alla guerra di Crimea e 
che s’era formato della vita una singolare concezione vagamente 
naturalistica e ottimistica, veniva spesso dalla sua casa rurale con 
la scodella del mangiare in mano ed era intrattenuto a conversare 
da Guido incuriosito di quella sua irreligiosa e filosofante serenita. 

Il Gozzano ammira |’analfabeta e trasferisce in lui la filosofia 
del naturalismo materialistico per la quale egli ebbe una inclina- 
zione durante ed anche dopo gli anni della formazione ideale e 
artistica. Ne vediamo un riflesso nel singolare analfabeta, il 


qual sa: 





Come dal tutto si rinnovi in cellula 
tutto; e la vita spenta dei cadaveri 
risusciti le selve ed i papaveri 

e l’ingegno dell’uomo e la libellulua; 


in questa poesia viene rivelato dal poeta 1l’aspetto della sua ri- 
cerca umana intorno alle ragioni della vita e del mondo: 1’anal- 
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fabeta crede in un determinismo naturalistico, ed il poeta impara: 


come una legge senza fine domini 
le cose nate per se stesse, eterne; 


o annunzia secondo la filosofia dell ’evoluzione, che 


ritorneremo, poiché tutto evolve 

nella vicenda d’ un’eterna favola; 
e avendo nozione della dottrina dell’esperienza pura, ammonisce 
che tutto é apparenza: 

Tu hai l’anima ingombra 


Tutto é@ fittizio in noi: e Luce ed Ombra 
giova molto foggiarci a modo nostro! 


gli é la trasfigurazione delle due tendenze che contrastavano nel 
Gozzano ventenne: quella verso una concezione primitivistica della 
natura, dominata da leggi inviolabili, e quella verso una liberazione 
dello spirito, nella favola e nella poesia.’ 

Un altro colloquio ‘‘Le Due Strade’’ viene raffigurato con fan- 
tasia sincrona entro la vita mondana, che il Gozzano viveva. I! 
Professor Calcaterra osserva che il paesaggio richiama |’inerocio 
di due strade, in un folto di ginestre in fiore, nei pressi di Ronco 
Canavese: 1’una conduce in Val Forzo, |l’altra in Val Soana. Ma 
ogni immagine nel poemetto si colora del senso lirico, con cui il 
poeta contempla nella fantasia |’episodio; e, in questo caso, nulla 
anche aggiunge alla poesia il tentativo, fatto da aleuni, di identi- 
ficare Grazia in una Dionisia o Nicetta Maspes di Rivarolo Ca- 
navese. La poesia vive in se stessa, con quel nome fantastico." 

Nonostante cid la giovinetta vive nella nostra immaginazione 
come signorina forte, vivace, sana e disdegnosa di mollezze sulla 
soglia del tristo Novecento. Ella, contrasto della Signora che il 
poeta accompagna, ormai antica e consuetidinaria amante, distrutta 
dal tempo e dalle acri passioni, a lui rappresenta sanita, freschezza, 
sorrisa redenzione che non otterra mai, un ritmo d’inattingible 
vita primitiva e pura. 

Piace a Gozzano dare eta precisa a tutti i suoi personaggi forse 
per immobilizzarli nel tempo come per esempio di Graziella, 


La bimba! diciotto anni? di gia? 


e con questo personaggio abbiamo l’ambiente contemporaneo. E 
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quando sparisce Graziella prende l’occasione di parlare dei 
‘‘denti,’’ una delle sue cose: 


Di lungi ebbero i denti un balenio di perla. 


Accompagnato dalla vecchia amica, Gozzano s’imbatte nella 
ragazza, la giovinezza piena e lieta che interrompe i loro pensieri 
melancolici. Davanti a tal bellezza e gioventi Gozzano s’inchina 
e adopera i colori pit caldi della sua tavolezza di poeta. 

Motivo poctico forte viene svolto con sicurezza di toechi attra- 
verso un contrasto che rivela una vera sapienza poetica; il contrasto 
fra la verginita spirituale, la baldanza giovanile, la grazia fresca 
e ignara di Graziella e l’esperienza viziosa, la decadenza, |’artificio 
dell’amica mondana. C’é la stanchezza di una vita fredda e 
l’aspirazione a una giovinezza spirituale; anni fugaci che passano 
senza vero amore e vera idealita e la nostalgia delle prime illusioni. 
E come il poeta qui é sincero e preso dal dolore di quella sua 
battaglia interna ecosi la situazione drammatica non ha le tinte 
caricate che altre volte il Gozzano ama, ma si mantiene entro linee 
semplici e naturali e percid verammente persuasiva : 


E la Signora scaltra e la bambina ardita 
si mossero: la vita una allaccid dell’altra 


Questo é il nucleo lirico della situazione—due si uniscono aifet- 
tuosamente ma sono veramente lontanissime |’una dall’altra. Una: 
la poesia vergine della vita; e l’altra: la malizia consapevole di sé 
e sfiduciata. Una fusione sincera, naturale é del sogno intimo del 
poeta, questa fusione della freschezza della giovane con la forza 
sana della natura cireostante: 


Ed io godevo senza parlare, con l’aroma 
degli abeti, l’aroma di quell’adolescenza. 


La poeticita di Graziella, nuova creatura gozzaniana, é divisa 
in due momenti: nel suo apparire e nel suo disparire, sullo sfondo 
d’una ineantevole natura. 


Tra bande verdigialle d’innumeri ginestre 
la bella strada alpestre scendeva nella valle. 


Ecco nel lento oblio, rapidamente in vista 
apparve una ciclista a sommo del pendio. 


Non sempre si mantiene in una sfera poetica, quello che segue, 
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ma la finale e davvero poesia di plastica evidenza :* 


Non mi parld. D’un balzo sali, prese l’avvio; 
la macchina il fruscio ebbe d’un piede scalzo, 


s’un batter d’ali ignote, come seguita a lato 
da un so che d’alato volgente con le rote. 


Saranno immagini materiali solamente in apparenza; realmente 
saranno simbolo del puro ideale che svanisce dal cuore dopo 
d’averlo accarezzato un momento e lo lascia piu triste di prima. 

Semplici e potenti sono le parole nel grido finale che vuol essere 
aperta confessione dell’uomo che ha il cuore deserto e soffre un 
muto dolore. Egli non pud pitt trovare nell’amore la sua ragione 
di vita, e questa indicazione della sorte ‘‘senza rimedio’’ é il 
punto originale del poemetto: 


Ah! Se potessi amare! — Vi giuro, non ho amato 
ancora: il mio passato é di menzogne amare 


Per la forma di fantasia, ‘‘L’Amica di Nonna Speranza’’ di- 
venne subito la poesia pit celebre del Gozzano. Di su una fotogra- 
fia di una giovinetta che fu donata alla sua nonna quando era 
giovane, richiama e ricorda il costume, sentiva discorsi, ammira- 
zioni e entusiasmi del 1850 e si raccoglie nel desiderio di quella 
amica della nonna che a lui ineapace di amare, pare la sola che 
potrebbe ‘‘amare d’amore.’’ 

Sara forse per toglier loro il valore di fantasmi eterni della 
fantasia, che il poeta da un eta precisa e i personaggi di questa 
poesia: ‘‘Ha diciasette anni la Nonna! Carlotta quasi lo stesso’”’ 
e ‘‘.. . se tu vedessi che bei denti! —Quanti’anni? —Vent’otto,’’ 
e in questo ultimo verso vediamo anche la sua particolare atten- 
zione ai ‘‘denti.’’ Indugiando attorno a Nonna Speranza e Car- 
lotta e sui vestiari e gli abbigliamenti, richiama per suggerimenti 
l’ambiente dell ’ottocento, anche con date precise: ‘‘ Ti fisso nell ’albo 
con tanta tristezza or’ é di tuo pugno. La data, ventotto giugno, 
1850.’’ 

‘‘Capenna? Conobbi un Arturo Capenna . . . Capenna 
Capenna .. .;’’ la ripetuta cadenza incisiva ed evocativa, mostra 
in atto, attraverso la pronunzia, il carattere dello Zio, ‘‘signore 
virtuoso,’’ compassato, che nascondeva nel dire lento e conven- 
zionale un po’ di finzione. Cosi |’artista rende la modulazione 
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della parola, la posa della voce, un momento dell’anima: ‘‘Ma 
bene ...ma bene... ma bene;’’ ‘“‘Sicuro... sicuro.. . sicuro.’’ 
Gozzano sa mantenere la scena nella luce tenue del sogno. 
Carlotta e Speranza sono le due amiche che si sono prese la parte 
pit pura di questo sognatore. ‘‘L’Amica di Nonna Speranza’”’ 
riesce un modello di omogeneita, serietad d’analisi, priva di un 
sentimento che la ammorbidisea, di un motto che la raffreni. Minia- 
ture, dagherrotipi, fiori in cornice, tele e stampe si affacciano 
perplessi alla soglia dell’arte come levandosi da un lungo sonno, 
via via individuati e risvegliati da una coscienza collocata tutta 
nel passato.” FE questi versi amorosi che parlano di giorni che 
appartengono al passato sono tra i pit duraturi di Guido Goz- 
zano. Ci sono visite in casa per il ritorno di Speranza, la nonna 
del poeta, allora giovane, dal collegio con la compagna, Carlotta. 
tiungono ‘‘lo zio, signor virtuoso di molto riguardo,’’ ‘‘la zia, 
ben degna consorte, molto dabbene; fioriscono i conversari; le due 

giovani amiche scendono in giardino a giocare al volano: 

Oimé! Ché, giocando, un volano, troppo respinto all’assalto, 
non piu ridiscese dall’alto dei rami d’un ippocastano! 


S’inchinano sui balaustri le amiche e guardano il Lago, 
sognando l’amore presago nei loro bei sogni trilustri. 


“... se tu vedessi che bei denti! — Quant’anni? — Vent’otto. 
— Poeta? — Frequenta il salotto della Contessa Maffei!” 


Non vuole morire, non langue il giorno. S’accende pit ancora 
di porpora: come un’aurora stigmatizzata di sangue; 


si spenge infine, ma lento. I monti s’abbrunano in coro; 
il Sole si sveste dell’oro, la Luna si veste d’argento. 


Dietro questa velata, apparente serenita, dietro questo voluto 
distacco tra il poeta e il 1850, ravvisiamo una partecipazione alle 
confidenze delle fanciulle e ravvisiamo una profonda, struggevole, 
ineffabile malinconia. La conclusione é tipicamente gozzaniana ; 
il poeta rimpiange |’amica della nonna giovane e il suo tempo e 
corre dietro le immagini risuscitate. Sta qui in fondo tutto il 
Gozzano amoroso, sempre nostalgico di un giorno trascorso o di un 
mondo non vissuto. Tale nostalgia in lui malato diviene anzi, a 
un certo punto, morbosa, ed é allora che si ripete. Facili sono in 
lui disilluso amante queste ricadute e di esse egli sembra quasi 
compiacersi, sembra quasi consciamente andare alla ricerca dei 
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vaghi malesseri delle riposanti lacrime delle dolei afflizioni. ‘‘! 
Sonetti del Ritorno’’ furono composti prima dell’ode ‘‘La Via 
del Rifugio,’’ prima dei poemetti ‘‘Le Due Strade,’’ ‘‘Il Respon- 
so,’’ ‘‘L’Amica di Nonna Speranza,’’ e per lo spirito naturalistico 
e deterministico sono da congiungere all’ode ‘‘L’Analfabeta.’’ Per 
lo stile, portano ancora i segni del dannunzianismo; e vediamo 
ancora i segni dell’estetismo nella lingua, pero mostrano che ven- 
gono cambiandosi nell’intimo dell’animo i! ritmo lirico e va 
disciogliendosi la frase resa compassata dal manierismo. 

Gozzano non pud accettare la bella favola di un Dio ‘‘l’ima- 
ginosa favola’’ di cui parla ne ‘‘I Sonetti del Ritorno’’ che lo 
conforti nei momenti di arida sfiduccia, privo di fede, come é 
gid da tempo. Egli da vero figlio del secolo, ha soffocato ogni 
voecazione religiosa nell’ angusto ma spietato campo della co- 
noscienza umana. 

Come avviene ai giovani in genere, avvenne anche al Gozzano 
tra il 1903 e il 1904; il prediligere gli autori novissimi a quelli 
del passato, e nel sonetto ‘‘La Medicina’’ sono indicati: 


Se recaste con voi tutti i volumi 
di tutti i nostri dolci ingannatori! 


Mi direste il Congedo, oppur la Morte 
del Cervo, oppure la Sementa ... E queste 
bellezze, piu che l’aria e piu che il sole, 


Mi farebbero ancora sano e forte! 
E guarirei: Voi mi risanereste 
con la grande virti delle parole!" 


Lo spirito dannunziano lo notiamo nella bellezza delle parole 
e nel riguardar l’arte. Sonetto pascoliano nello spirito, nella 
lingua e nella morale é ‘‘Ignorabimus.’’ Gia in quei tempi quando 
scriveva questi versi, aveva aggiunto ai poeti del giorno altri, 
spontaneamente ripresi tra i classici anteriori: e primo tra questi 
il Petrarea, e gid ne appariscono segni nella ‘‘ Via del Rifugio’’ :” 
prima che sia compiuta la mia favola breve (“Il Responso”) ; 
in pensieri non dolci e non amari (“Il filo’). 
L’arte gozzaniana di ritrarre il particolare con studio incessante 
e con attenta cura, con variazioni di tinte e di chiaroscuri si nota 
piacevolmente quando descrive le pecore al pascolo nella poesia 
‘*Le Due Strade’’: 
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I greggi, sparsi a picco, in lenti beli e mugli 
brucavano ai cespugli di menta il latte ricco, 


e prossimi e lontani univan sonnolenti 
al ritmo dei torrent’ un ritmo di campani. 

Ed altre ‘‘cose’’ preferite notiamo, come ‘‘i bei denti:’’ 
Occhi, veri ed i pid bei 
denti, sana, bionda, snella 

ed il suo gusto d’introdurre date precise nei suoi versi; 
era bella e ha settant’anni 


e tre volte, ripete, ‘‘parlo del ’56.’’ 

Sappiamo dal professor Caleaterra che Gozzano stesso gli con- 
fidd che la lirica ‘‘Nemesi’’ gli era nata da un libero moto del- 
l’immaginazione dopo la lettura delle rime semitragiche del Graf. 
Fu il risultato dell’azione artistica che ebbero su di lui le prime 
‘‘Rime della Selva.’’ Alla delusione suecede la riflessione; Perche 
siamo venuti al mondo? Che cosa siamo noi? E ecosi finisee Guido 
Gozzano come finiscono quelli che han forse troppo fantasticato 
e tardi si sono messi a cimento disperato con la realta. I] Gozzano 
si ripiega, si adoppia, si econtempla, proietta fuori di se un’altro 
se stesso; lo stacca de sé; lo studia, cereando di far tacere ogni 
personale esperienza, ogni ricordo: 


Rido nell’abbandono 

O Cielo o Terra o Mare 
Comincio a dubitare 

se sono o se non sono! 


Ma ben verra la cosa 
“vera” chiamata Morte: 
che giova ansimar forte 
per l’erta faticosa? 


Tempo, non entusiasma 
saper che tutto ha il dopo: 
o buffo senza scopo 
malnato protoplasma! 


E non l’Uomo Sapiente, 
solo, ma se parlassero 

la pietra, l’erba, il passero, 
sarebbero pel Niente 


Cesserebbe la trista 
vicenda in vita e in sogno 
Certo. Ma che bisogno 

c’é mai che il mondo esista 
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Chi sono? E tanto strano 
fra tante cose strambe 

un coso con due gambe 
detto guidogozzano 

Bada che non ti parlo 

per acrimonia mia: 

da tempo ho ucciso il tarlo 
della malinconia. 

Socchiudo gli occhi, estranio 
ai casi della vita: 

sento fra le mie dita 

la forma del mio cranio. 


In ambedue colloqui: ‘‘I] Giuramento’’ e ‘‘L’Ultima Rinunzia,’’ 
Gozzano trasforma canti popolari greci tradotti da Paolo Emilio 
Pavolini e pubblicati con i Canti Popolari Greci tradotti e il- 
lustrati da Niccold Tommaseo, Palermo, Sandron, 1903, della 
Biblioteca dei Popoli, diretta da Giovanni Pascoli. Nel volume della 
prima edizione della Via del Rifugio presentato in dono alla Biblio- 
teca Comunale di Bologna dal Prof. G. Pascoli, ha la firma di Guido 
Gozzano con la frase ‘‘A Giovanni Pascoli—Mi permette d’of- 
frirle?’’ e presso la poesia ‘‘Il1 Giuramento’’ pagina 72, Guido 
Gozzano scrisse con matita: ‘‘ Dai Canti Popolari Greci: mi perdoni 
anche questo!”’ 

Eeeo il canto greco: 

A una fanciulla un bacio chiesi e mi disse che le giurassi: 

e le giuro sul cielo e mi dice: “E alto”: 

e le giuro sul mare e mi dice: “EB fondo”: 

e le giuro sulla chiesa: “Pietra e calcina ell’é”: 

e le giuro sull’immagine: “tela e pittura ell’é”: 

e li giuro sulla mia gioventi:: mi dice: “Sei un bugiardo.” 
e nel colloquio del Gozzano con una pastorella, ‘‘I] Giuramento,’’ 
osserviamo un ricomponimento e un ‘ampiezza pit: notevole, fa- 
cendo sulla fantasia, canto popolare greco, la prova di un modo 
d’arte come vediamo anche in altri suoi ricomponimenti: 

Ritorna col redo, 

mi guarda sotto’occhi; 

un bacio le chiedo: 

mi fissa nelli occhi 


con occhi sicuri 
e vuole 
che giuri. 
—O molle trifoglio, 
O mani di gelo! 


&i.. 
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Ti giuro sul cielo! — 
Solleva una mano, 
mi dice: “é lontano!”—etc., etc., 

Della liriea ‘‘Ultima Rinunzia,’’ il Caleaterra asserisce che é 
solamente un tentativo d’arte e che tutte le altre interpretazioni 
sono errate: specialmente il considerarla un documento biografico 
che é potuto provenire solamente da um ‘‘grosso fraintendimento 
psicologico e artistico,’’”’ e nel capitolo ‘‘L’Ultima rinunzia’’ o 
estetismo e antiestetismo nel Gozzano, nel volume Con Guido Goz- 
zano e altri poett, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1944, pagg. 87-108 ci pre- 
senta una chiarissima e convincente spiegazione ed interpretazione 
di questo colloquio dove il poeta segui una sua fantasia, chiedendo 
al sogno e alla poesia un supremo rifugio. 


Nel canto popolare greco ‘‘La Signora Marietta’’ tratta di una 
donna che per gusto pazzo del ballo non ha pit niente per gli 
oblighi pit elementari verso la casa e il consorte rifiutando di 
andare ad apprestargli aiuto nei quattro momenti della fame, sete, 
agonia e morte, per non lasciare la danza e mostra la fine morale 
dando un immagine assoluta dell’insensibilita a cui la passione 
del ballo ha ridotta la donna e quant’é sfortunato quello che |’ha 
sposata. Riguardando la danza come una forma d’arte congeniale 
alla poesia e alla musica, Gozzano vide nella donna tutta presa 
dall’ebbrezza del ballo, un motivo sopra tutto estetico e ‘‘il princi- 
pio di una figurazione che poteva essere trasferita nella sua propria 
vita interiore, la quale non trovava ormai pili la sua ragion 
d’essere se non in ‘‘ozi vani di sillabe sublimi,’’ in un sogno 
d’arte, divenuto un ‘‘male che non ha rimedio’’: e ne trasse ispira- 
zione per ‘‘L’Ultima Rinunzia,’’ sostituendo alla passione moderata 
della donna per la danza il proprio egotismo d’esteta.’”™ 

Nella lirica introduttiva, ‘‘La Via del Rifugio’’ aveva detto: 

—Non agogno 


che la virtu del sogno: 
l’inconsapevolezza 


e nella lirica finale fa capire a che condizione d’animo sarebbe 
stato condotto inevitabilmente nel concepir l’arte come estremo 


rifugio rappresentandosi come poeta, segregato da tutti; rima- 
nendo solo con i suoi fantasmi non dando pensiero neppure a sua 


madre :— 
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E la fate lamentare 
e la fate lamentare 
ma lasciatemi sognare, 
ma lasciatemi sognare, 
Ma lasciatemi sognare! 


‘*EKra un dono del Gozzano il poter contemplare fantasticamente 
la vita e la sua stessa opera d’artista con un distacco,’’ dice il 
Caleaterra.” 

Gia nella ‘‘Via del Rifugio’’ era apparso in aleuni componi- 
menti il modo di conversare liricamente con se stesso, con gli altri, 
con le creature della sua fantasia, tra la consapevolezza e il sogno, 
tra l’elegia e la favola mimica, e per questo stile personale, il poeta 
Gozzano stesso annunzid agli amici il titolo J Colloqui per il suo 


prossimo volume di versi. 
NorMa V. ForNACIARI 


Roosevelt College 


Carlo Calcaterra, Con Guido Gozzano e altri poeti, Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1944, pp. 27-28. 

2 Ibid, p. 19. 

*Le citazioni delle opere di Guido Gozzano sono state fatte dall’edi- 
zione: Opere a cura di Carlo Calcaterra e Alberto De Marchi, Garzanti. 
(seconda edizione—1949) 

*Calcaterra, Della lingua di Guido Gozzano, Bologna, Minerva, 1948, 
p. 61. 

*L. Fiumi, Guido Gozzano, Etudes Italiens 1934, XV, pp. 56-77. 

*L. Circeo, La Poesia di Guido Gozzano, Lanciano, Carosella e Va- 
lerio, editori, 1942. 

"Lingua di Guido Gozzano, pp. 64-65. 

* Opere, p. 1201. *Circeo, p. 50. 

*T, Fontana, L’Umanita e la Poesia di Guido Gozzano, La Nuova 
Italia, 1936, vol. 11, pp. 247-51. 

4 Col titolo di tre scritti, Gozzano indica: il Congedo del Carducci nelle 
Rime Nuove (“Il poeta, o vulgo sciocco”); La morte del cervo di Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, la quale fa parte dell’Alcyone; La Sementa di Giovanni 
Pascoli, che fa parte dei Primi Poemetti, citati. 

* Calcaterra, Studi Petrarcheschi, Vol. I, 1948, pp. 61-95. 

*% Calcaterra, Lingua di Guido Gozzano, pp. 92-93. 

% Calcaterra, Con Guido Gozzano e altri poeti, pp. 91-92. 

*Ibid., p. 93. 














ITALIAN FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 
AT MACALESTER COLLEGE 


TALIAN is the language of beauty and clarity. It is the lan- 
guage where spelling and pronunciation tally to an amazing 
degree. There is—with the possible exception of the ‘‘r’’—prob- 
ably no sound which could not be pronounced by people of almost 
any nation on earth. The language, hence, may be rightly called 
‘feasy and beautiful.’’ Jtalian culture, too, is great, rich, and 
varied. 

Why, we may ask ourselves, does this beautiful, well-sounding, 
easy-to-speak and fairly-easy-to-learn language attract so few stu- 
dents? Why is it not taught all over the world? Doesn’t it have 
all the qualities which can be demanded of a universal language? 
—Well: all—but one: it is the native language only of the people 
of Italy—one single, fairly small country on earth—and of a 
rather small number of people in the former Italian colonies and 
in those few territories which formerly belonged to the Italian 
states, such as the island of Corsica, the city of Nice and surround- 
ings, or were partly colonized by Italians, such as Tunisia. In all, 
that is a very tiny section on the globe. And that is the real 
trouble with this language: Too few persons, and on too limited 
a space, speak it as their native tongue. And even if we add the 
first and second generation Italian immigrants in the United 
States and France, their number still is not too impressive. So, 
it is not very surprising altogether that there should be so little 
interest in our country in learning Italian: You just cannot use 
it very much outside Italy. 

And yet, there is—it seems to me—one very important excep- 
tion to that rule: in the field of music. The three great centers 
of western music are found in Italy, France, and Germany- 
Austria. And it is not only the rich, overwhelming contribution 
to music itself but also the use of the Italian, French, and German 
languages in connection with music which has made those three 
languages ‘‘the’’ music languages of the entire western world. 
Italian musical terms are used and understood all over Europe, 
America, and Australia, and in some other, smaller sections of the 
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world. They are even used in the ‘‘music’’ countries of France, 
Germany, and Austria. They therefore form, together with Italian 
musie and the Italian opera libretti, something truly international, 
some internatione!] language which has conquered the entire ‘‘ West- 
ern world.’’ It is from this starting point that we shall win people 
over to learn Italian. 

And who is interested in knowing about Italian musical terms, 
libretti, and operas? Musicians, of course; i.e., those students and 
scholars who are interested in more than easy, simple popular 
music and want to explore great music—classical and modern— 
and the works written about it. 

It was with this goal in mind that Macalester College started, 
in the Fall of 1950, a project of ‘‘ Music Linguisties,’’ a sequence 
of courses in Italian, French, and German especially adapted to 
the needs and interests of students who plan to major in music. 
The three languages are taught in a rotating order; every semester, 
another of the three languages is started while another of the 
three is continued on an intermediate level. The present article 
will deal with the Italian section of that sequence only now under 
the direction of Prof. Nelson Cavazos. 

When talking to persons who are connected with music or have 
some musical education, I often mentioned this new and unique 
feature of Macalester College; and the first reaction always was: 
‘*Oh, yes; they should know how to pronounce Italian (and French 
and German) correctly; there are so many arias and songs with 
those foreign texts.’’ Thus, I almost invariably met with some 
kind of polite approval. I then always proceeded to explain that 
there was much more involved in our new project than just ‘cor- 
rect pronunciation of those foreign song texts.’ 


In fact, our goal has been and is quite ambitious. While good 
pronunciation is one of the purposes of the new music linguistics 
sequence, there are many others: Students of this course are to 
understand the words they are singing; they are to learn and un- 
derstand musical terms in the foreign language; they should know 
the common conversational phrases, in case they contemplate going 
to Italy for continued studies; and they should be enabled to read, 
with the use of a dictionary, Italian libretti, Italian books and 
articles on music and musicians. Only then will they fully enjoy 
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the language and the advantages it gives them in exploring and 
exploiting their chosen field, music. 

From the foregoing, it follows that the new courses are func- 
tional: They are not a boring or frightening language ‘‘must’’ 
which should be gone through and then forgotten as quickly as 
possible, but something very meaningful and basie for each and 
any student to whom music is more than a superficial pastime or 
a means of showing off. He who lives in and with music, to whom 
music is a revelation and a cause of ever renewed psychic excite- 
ment and comfort, of joy and consolation, will grasp this oppor- 
tunity to know more and better about it. And so it has been and 
is the case with our best, most devoted, most promising students 
of music: They undergo the hardships of grammar in order to 
earn the ability of reading, singing, and understanding those 
‘foreign ’—Italian—words, songs, libretti, and books. 


It further follows from the goals set for these courses that they 
are by no means limited to vocalists among the music students: 
The future opera conductor, the pianist who wants to do some 
first hand study of Italian treatises on piano-playing, the bud- 
ding composer who wants to read Italian texts on composers and 
the art of composing—: they all find enrichment and satisfaction 
and great values in the new linguistics courses. 


The teaching material and methods used follow quite logically 
from the goal pursued: A first reader in Italian is used just as 
in any other language course, with the following modifications: 
Correct, nay, good pronunciation is stressed more than in regular 
language classes; it is also practised very much in singing. In 
addition, musical terms are taught (they may be selected from any 
dictionary of musical terms). Basie grammar and vocabulary are 
discussed as in any other language course, but—due to the short- 
ness of time and the fact that two more languages (French and 
German) are to be studied in this sequence—less emphasis is laid 
on memorizing and reviewing than in regular (standard) lan- 
guage courses; instead, the use of the dictionary, even during 
written class tests, is permitted to a certain extent. Basic grammar 
and vocabulary are needed for the obvious reason that without 
them no student would be able to translate and understand any 
Italian text. Translation of Italian texts and exercises into Eng- 
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lish is widely done, just as in standard language classes. Transla- 
tion from English into Italian, on the other hand, is hardly prac- 
tised at all, as time would not allow to go into this work and as 
it is not needed to understand Italian texts anyway. (Quite a 
as may be pointed out—in the second 





similar method is used 
year courses of ‘Scientific French, Medical German,’ ete.: No 
translation from English into the foreign language in those 
courses ! ) 

To be more specific about the way the Italian section of the 
Musie Linguistics sequence works, I may mention the following 
details: The section consists of two semesters, the first being called, 
‘‘Basie Italian for Musie Majors,’’ and the second, ‘‘ Applied 
Italian for Music Majors.’’ Each of the two semester courses is 
offered three times a week. During the first semester, most of 
the basic vocabulary and the basic, simpler aspects of grammar, 
with continued practising of pronunciation in word and song, and 
the musical terms as well as a number of Italian folksongs are 
studied and practised. In addition, some simple conversational 
phrases are used and memorized. 

In the second semester, the more intricate parts of grammar, 
such as the irregular verbs, are discussed, translation exercises 
continued, and—besides oceasionally reviewing some folksongs— 
two outstanding Italian operas are discussed at length: the plot, 
the translation of the libretto, the playing of major arias, etc., 
on records and—with singing—on the piano. Time permitting, a 
few Italian art songs are discussed, too. 

Two new features are now being added to the program: one 
course, called ‘‘Opera Workshop,’’ will study and perform a short, 
one-act opera or musical play, e.g., Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrone. 
This course is especially designed for vocalists who plan to ar- 
range, as future teachers, musical and other plays, and for stu- 
dents who intend to appear before a radio or television audience 
or turn opera singers. Pronunciation, singing, and acting (on a 
stage) will be equally stressed. Some member or members of the 
Drama Department of the College will assist. 


The other new feature is an advanced course, called, ‘‘ Music 
Linguistics Seminar.’’ In it, authentic Italian texts on music and 
musicians will be read and discussed. 
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These two additional courses will help students to keep up their 
knowledge of and interest in Italian (and the other two ‘‘musical’’ 
languages) and prevent them from forgetting what they had 
learned. 

All the music linguistics courses are taught as part of the 
music department curriculum, but by language teachers who are 
thoroughly familiar with the language and are either natives of 
the country where that language is spoken, or lived there for a 
considerable length of time. In addition, these teachers are and 
have to be musical and have an interest in and understanding of 
music. They have not to be musical experts, though, just as little 
as a teacher of ‘Medical French’ has to be a medical expert. 


From the experience gathered during three years, the new Mu- 
sic Linguistics project has been highly successful with the good 
and fair music students. They have been thrilled and truly en- 
riched by the courses. And there has appeared a phenomenon 
which is—it seems to me—further proof of the functionalism and 
great value of these courses and their naturalness: No good music 
student has been a poor music linguistics student, and vice versa. 
In other words: Whenever a student is really good in the music 
courses, he is also good in music linguistics (Italian, French, Ger- 
man for music majors) ; and on the other hand, those students who 
were poor in music linguistics, turned out to be poor or of very 
limited talent (usually just gifted with some technical skill) in 
the music courses, too. Which leads to one of two conclusions: 
either, there is a natural relationship between musical and linguistic 
talent, or the music linguistics courses, as instituted and taught 
at Macalester College, are exceptionally well adapted to the needs 
of musicians—or, both those assumptions may be true. No wonder, 
then, that the courses should have been highly successful, as far 
as talented music students are concerned. (The poor ones usually 
drop out during or after the first semester; at the same time, they 
also give up music as their major field, having discovered that a 
fairly nice voice or some limited technique acquired in playing easy 
piano pieces is not all that it takes to make a musician.) 

JuLIus LICHTENSTEIN 


Macalester College 
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the canto of Farinata, who maintains in the other world the spirit 
of faction and thus fails to see humanity whole. 

Chiappelli, Fredi. ‘Un capolavoro del Rinascimento (J1 Grasso legnaiolo)”’. 
Italica, xxx, 203-208. 

Clough, Rosa Trillo. “Giuseppe Baretti, figura di critico nuovo.” IJtalica, 
xxx, 209-222. 

De Gennaro, Angelo Antonio. “Storia e storicismo.” Jtalica, xxx, 231-237. 

Dorfles, Gillo. ‘“‘“New Currents in Italian Aesthetics.” Journal of Aesthet- 
ics & Art Criticism, xm, 184-196. Briefly outlines the aesthetic ideas 
of Gargiulo, Galvano della Volpe, Abbagnano, Calogero, Banfi, Paci, 
Tagliabue, Ragghianti, etc., and contends that the present position of 
Italian aesthetics is a progressive departure from the doctrines of Croce, 
but not a complete departure from them because of the “idealistic lan- 
guage” which conditions the ‘mental habit” of Italian philosophers 
and critics. 

Duhamel, P. Albert.: “The Oxford Lectures of John Colet: An Essay in 
Defining the English Renaissance.” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
xiv, 493-510. Minimizes Colet’s debt to Florentine Neo-Platonism, but 
insists that his grammatical method owes a great deal to the Italian 
humanists, particularly Lorenzo Valla. 

Ferruolo, Arnolfo B. “A Trend in Renaissance Thought and Art: Poli- 
ziano’s Stanze per la Giostra.’' RR, xiv, 246-256. Analyzes the Stanze, 
particularly the episode of Simonetta, to show how they reflect a 
current of thought which is expressed in Ficino’s pages on beauty and 
love in his De amore and which underlies Leonardo’s pages on light 
and the works of such painters as Botticelli and Piero della Francesca. 

Goggio, Emilio. “Leonardo, the Man and the Writer.” University of Tor- 
onto Quarterly, xxi, 26-34. Describes Leonardo’s character, examines 
some of the contents of his Notebooks, and insists upon his original- 
ity, his aversion to authority, and his consummate verbal artistry. 


Hassell, J. Woodrow, Jr. “Des Périers’ Indebtedness to Castiglione.” 
Studies in Philology, L, 566-572. Compares five passages from the 
Cortegiano (Book III) with parallel passages from nouvelle 90 of the 
Nouvelles récréations et joyeux devis to conclude that, although Des 
Périers did not copy directly, he possessed a high degree of familiarity 
with the Cortegiano. 

Jung, Eva-Maria. “On the Nature of Evangelism in Sixteenth-Century 
Italy.” Journal of the History of Ideas, xtv, 511-527. Traces the history 
of Evangelism (the last Catholic reform movement before the Council 
of Trent) in Italy and then defines its essential characteristics. The 
author points to the influence of Florentine Neo-Platonism and Span- 
ish mysticism upon Evangelism, discusses the activities of Sadoleto, 
Giberti, Pole, Vittoria Colonna, etc., and above all, Contarini’s attempt 
to conciliate Catholics and Protestants at the Diet of Regensburg 
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(1541). As to the nature of Evangelism, it is said to be undogmatic, 
aristocratic, transitory, but never schismatical. 


Mason, Ellsworth. “Arnault, Leopardi, Rossetti: Three Men on a Poem.” 
Italica, xxx, 223-226. 

Politzer, Robert L. “On the Rumanian and Sardinian Treatment of 
Latin qua and gua.” MLN, vxvin, 487-489. The Rumanian and the 
Sardinian treatment of the labialized velars (1) -kw- > -kv- or -kb- > 
-pb- > p; 2) kw > kv > kb > bb) are related neither to each other 
nor to Oscan or Umbrian; instead the developments occur within the 
structure of Sardinian and Rumanian. 

Reynolds, Beatrice. “Shifting Currents in Historical Criticism.” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, xtv, 471-492. Analyzes the theories of his- 
toriography of the ancients, Petrarch, Pontano, Robortello, Patrizzi, 
Foglietta, and Viperano among others, and shows how the interest in 
the classics from the Trecento on intensified the critical manner of 
approach and led away from the providential theory of history toward 
one more rational, based on a careful use of sources, with logical evalu- 
ation of causes and effects. 


Rossi, Mario M. “Dante’s Conception of Ulysses.” Jtalica, xxx, 193-292. 
Selig, Karl Ludwig. “Italo Svevo and Solaria.” Italica, xxx, 227-230. 


Sister Maura. “Dante.” Dalhousie Review, xxx, 201-206. A sympathetic 
profilo of Dante, remarks about his life and works, with comments 
upon similarities between the Commedia and the Gaelic visions and 
voyages. 

Vasey, Vincent. “Pinocchio Is Put to School.” Classical Journal, xirx, 
97-98. A eulogy of Maffacini’s Latin translation of Pinocchio. 

Weinberg, Bernard. “The Problem of Literary Aesthetics in Italy and 
France in the Renaissance.” MLQ, xiv, 448-456. Contrasts the abun- 
dance and variety of writings on criticism in Italy with the paucity 
and lack of variety of such writings in France and believes that such 
a difference is due mainly to the great richness of the Italian humanist 
and vernacular tradition and to the vast influence in Italy of the 
“Aristotelian dimension,’ which is virtually absent in France. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Petrarch’s Coronation Oration.” PMLA, Lxvit, 1241- 
1250. A faithful English translation of this Latin oration of Petrarch’s 
—the first English version of it to appear in published form. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Petrarch’s Ecclesiastical Career.” Speculum, XXvIitt, 
754-775. Reconstructs Petrarch’s ecclesiastical career from his service 
with Cardinal Colonna to his death, on the basis of documents in- 
volved in the normal process of appointment as well as relevant evi- 
dence drawn from the Epistolae familiares, variae, seniles and 
metricae. Prof. Wilkins records not only the benefices received by 
Petrarch but also the papal offers declined by him, the canonries and 
priorates resigned or lost, etc., and stresses the fact that his various 
ecclesiastical appointments constituted the main source of his liveli- 
hood. 

Zupnick, I. L. “The Aesthetics of the Early Mannerists.” Art Bulletin, 
xxxv, 302-306. Contends that the intellectual! justification for the 
aesthetics of Pontormo and the early Mannerists—whose purpose was 
to develop an art that was both personal and ineffable—, is to be 
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found in Florentine Neo-Platonic doctrines, particularly in such works 
as Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium. 
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Press, 1952. 
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186. Italo Svevo: James Joyce. Tr. by Stanislaus Joyce. Milan, Offi- 
cine Grafiche “Esperia” (for New Directions, New York), 1950. 
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ADDENDA 


Chiaromonte, Nicola. “Realism and Neorealism in Contemporary Italian 
Literature.” College English, xtv, 8 (May 1953), 431-439. Contends 
that realism is a constant trend in the Italian tradition and analyzes 
the fiction of Moravia, Silone, Levi, Vittorini, Pratolini, and Berto. 

Fonzi, Bruno. “The American Novel and Italian Fiction.” Confluence, 
1, 1 (Mar. 1953), 23-30. Affirms that Pavese and Vittorini are the 
most influential interpreters of American literature in Italy and that 
in their Italian prose they show affinities with Hemingway, Saroyan, 
and Faulkner. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Spoglio per autori di volumi miscellanei di critica 
letteraria (1829-1938): Supplemento.” J/’Italia che scrive, xxxvi, 2-3, 
4-5 (Feb.-May 1953), 30, 56-58. A supplement to the author’s Universal 
Author Repertoire of Italian Essay Literature (New York, S. F. Vanni, 
1941). 

Kahane, Henry and Renée, and Andreas Tietze. “El término mediter- 
raneo faluca.” Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, vu, 1-2 (Jan.- 
June 1953), 56-62. Propose the following etymology: Old English hulc 
(hulk, holk) > French hulke, houlqve > Gascon halok > Spanish 
haloque, folqua, faluca, falucho, falia > Italian faluca, falia, filuca, 
filuga; the Spanish is also the source of certain Arabic, Turkish and 
Greek variants, whereas the Italian filuca is responsible for various 
Dalmatian, Albanian and Arabian forms. 

Schiaffini, Alfredo. “El lenguaje en la estética de Croce.” Nueva Revista 
de Filologia Hispdnica, vu, 1-2 (Jan.-June 1953), 17-22. Discusses 
Croce’s affirmation that language is a spiritual and creative act and 
contends that it stems from Vico’s identification of language with 


poetry. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Under the supervision of Prof. Flora, Letterature Moderne is 
about to bring out a 615-page special number dedicated to Croce. 
It will contain studies by many well-known Italian and non-Italian 
scholars. There will be three editions issued: one in brossure for 
3000 lire, one with Bodonian binding for 4000 lire, and one 
with deluxe binding for 5000 lire. AATI members will receive a 10% 
discount on orders placed through me. 
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M. Virate: Poeti della prima scuola. Arona, Paideia, 1951. (Pubblica- 
zioni del sodalizio glottologico milanese, 1), 350 pp. 

Questa edizione a fini del tutto diversi da quella gia recensita del 
Guerrieri-Crocetti. Prima di tutto vuol éssere (p. 100, nota) una “edi- 
zione di lavoro,” per gli studiosi, e non wna edizione scolastica, 0 co- 
munque destinata a non specialisti. In secondo luogo, non @ completa 
come quella del Guerrieri-Crocetti; essa (p. 100) “@ una scelta di poeti 
dal primo all’ultimo periodo della fioritura siciliana, ma di essi poeti 
sono state riprodotte tutte le liriche che l’attuale stato degli studi 
permette di attribuire loro.” Si tratta di dieci poeti, e precisamente 
(l’indice, non si sa perché, é al principio, alla maniera anglosassone): 
Giacomo da Lentini, Rugieri d’Amici, Odo delle Colonne, Rinaldo d’Aquino, 
Arrigo Testa, Pier della Vigna, Federico II, Giacomino Pugliese, Re Enzo, 
Stéfano Protonotaro. C’é inoltre la Tenzone fra Iacopo Mostacci, Pier 
della Vigna e Giacomo da Lentini (si notera per es. la mancanza di Cielo 
d’Alcamo). I] testo di ogni poeta @ preceduto da una breve biografia, 
da una bibliografia “essenziale,” da un elenco dei cddici e delle edizioni, 
e da uno schema métrico. C’é un apparato critico dttimo, ma nessun com- 
mento. Dopo avere esaminato accuratamente nell’Introduzione (pp.59ss.; 78 
ss.) i tre tipi di edizione usati dai suoi predecessori—tipo lachmanniano 
dello stemma con ricostruzione dell’archétipo (Riera, Monteverdi); pre- 
ferenza data alla tradizione arcaizzante (Langley, Tallgren-Tuulio) ; 
ritraduzione in siciliano letterario (Corazzini, Grassi Privitera, S. San- 
tangelo)—il Vitale si @ deciso (come spesso avviene) a seguirne un 
quarto, quello che comunemente diciamo diplom&tico: che consiste nel 
riprodurre, salvo casi di manifesta corruttela, il testo esatto del miglior 
manoscritto, che @ per la maggior parte di questi poeti il cddice A (Vat. 
lat. 3793). L’apparato critico @ diviso in due parti: nella prima si 
danno le letture degli altri cddici, e anche quelle di A (o del suo sostituto) 
quando il testo @ stato emendato; nella seconda si “restaurano” le forme 
atte a restituire le rime ed il metro, e si danno le varianti delle edizioni. 
L’ortografia del ms. A é@ rispettata rigorosamente, eccetto che per j, che 
diventa sempre i, e per u, che @ distinto in uw e v secondo la pronuncia. 
Ne viene un testo di lettura non facile per gli studenti novellini, ma 
certo scientificamente serio. 

Una lunga Introduzione (pp. 11-100) studia, a differenza di quella 
del Guerrieri-Crocetti, quasi esclusivamente i problemi linguistici, filo- 
ldgici e testuali, con esclusione di ogni questione stdrica e letteraria (a 
parte il primo capitolo). 

Questo primo capitolo (pp. 11-18) é@ stranissimo. L’autore si lancia 
a spada tratta contro la “vecchia critica romantico-positivista ” la quale 
affermava che “la letteratura volgare in Italia nasce tardi rispetto alle 
altre letterature romanze, la francese cioé e la provenzale.” Non é@ vero, 
risponde il Vitale: “l’esistenza di tendenze letterarie in Italia [ .. .] 
anteriormente al secolo XIII” @ provata dall’indovinello veronese (“il 
pid antico testo letterario dell’Europa romanza,” dovuto a mano italiana 
del sécolo VIII o IX), l’Alba bilingue, V’iscrizione di S. Clemente, la 
Postilla Amiatina, il Ritmo di Travale, il Ritmo Laurenziano (dpera 
perd di “rozzo poeta,” p. 16). Francamente, a me pare che tra la Canzone 
d’Orlando o la lirica provenzale e l’iscrizione di S. Clemente (supposto 
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che sia “letteraria’!) ci corra un bel po’; e non @€ senza sollievo che 
leggo a p. 14 che “in Francia e in Provenza sorgono per tempo artisti 
consapevoli e grandi poeti che danno [sic] inizio e vita a movimenti 
letterari notevoli [soltanto?], capaci di improntare di sé tutta una ricca 
tradizione; in Italia mancano quegli artisti e quei poeti, manca, alle 
origini dell’uso del volgare come strumento dell’espressione letteraria, 
la coscienza sistematica e precisa di un uso letterario del volgare stesso.” 
E leggo anche che “di gran lunga pil nobile e pid alta é@ la letteratura 
di Francia e di Provenza.” Ma allora, di che cosa stiamo mai discutendo” 
Non @ tutta una questione di parole? Tutto sta ad inténdersi. Natural- 
mente, chiunque scrive, anche il soldato che scrive alla morosa, fa 
“Opera letteraria,” in un certo senso (Croce direbbe estética), non fos- 
s’altro perché scrive: ma resta che la Divina Commedia, o anche il 
Contrasto di Cielo, sono altra cosa; e finché il Vitale non avra portato 
nuovi argomenti (o direi piuttosto documenti) credo che dobbiamo 
restare colla ‘“‘vecchia critica romantico-positivista,” almeno per quel 
che riguarda questo problema. 

Dopo questi inizi, mi sono avvicinato con vera preoccupazione al 
secondo capitclo: temendo naturalmente che il famoso fantasma della 
“lingua italiana medievale” rizzasse il capo di nuovo. Invece, con mia 
gratissima sorpresa, il Vitale dalla p. 18 in poi si dédica ad un minuzioso, 
imparziale ed informatissimo esame del problema della lingua dei poeti 
siciliani, arrivando alla conclusione (certo giustissima) che tale lingua 
fu il siciliano, sia pure un po’ latineggiante, e che questa fu la prima, 
e per qualche tempo la sola, lingua letteraria d’Italia (v. soprattutto 
pp. 27, 48). Come questo si accordi con le affermazioni del cap. I io non 
so; ma in ogni modo non c’é che da rallegrarsene, e da esclamare “meglio 
tardi che mai.” E’il contrario del desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 

Tutto il resto della trattazione @ eccellente, e si raccomanda non solo 
per uno studio coscenzioso del materiale, ma anche per una attenta 
disamina di tutte le opinioni espresse dagli autori che si sono occupati 
del problema (e non sono pochi); e non é@ a dire quanto cid giovi al 
lettore. Fra gli argomenti pid importanti portati dal Vitale in favore 
della tesi che diremo “siciliana” noterd a p. 23 le rime che egli chiama 
“abnormi” di alcuni cddici, come amorozo, ozo ora: pintora: figora (dove 
dunque il copista non siciliano ristabili la rima come poté, e sbaglid); 
e a p. 30 il verso di Re Enzo sunu pen’e duluri (rima con caluri sing.) 
che nella versione toscana (qui possediamo le due!) riesce incongruo 
(sono pene e dolore, rima con calore sing.!), e invece correttissimo nella 
versione siciliana. 

L’tltimo capitolo VI dell’Introduzione @ dedicato, come abbiamo 
visto, al problema della forma da dare al testo dei siciliani, e contiene 
anche un interessante studio sulle oscillazioni del testo di Petrarca e di 
Ariosto, per mostrare come sia impossibile dare una ricostruzione nella 
lingua originale delle liriche della Magna Curia. 

BE proprio su questo punto che vorrei presentare almeno una riserva. 
Voglio amméttere senz’altro (la prova qui é esclusivamente paleografica! ) 
che sia impossibile di stabilire se in un determinato passo un determinato 
poeta abbia scritro adora o adura (il problema @ grafico), giacché é@ 
possibile, ed @ anzi molto probabile, che talvolta per influenza del latino 
abbia scritto adora, e pronunciato adura (rima con tortura, per es. 
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p. 225); e ammetto che si possa dunque lasciare adora nelle edizioni 
moderne, perché la ricostruzione esatta del testo scritto qui non é@ pos- 
sibile (la pronuncia invece, almeno in rima, @ certa). Ma c’é un caso, 
o per dir meglio una serie di casi, che si ndmerano a centinaia, in cui 
la ricostruzione @ sicura: si tratta delle parole che anno in latino ie @ 
tonica (minus, milti, cirtum) dove il siciliano sia antico che moderno 
& sempre i, u (minu, multi, curtu), e dove evidentemente l’influenza 
del latino non poteva mutare la grafia. 

Su particolari c’é ben poco da dire, perché il lavoro @ scientificamente 
accurato. Ma qualche piccola menda c’é. A p. 24, nota 14 alla p. 22, leggo 
che “in siciliano a sapére del latino volgare rispondeva saviri,” il che 
non @ (il v 6 dovuto a influsso gallo-romanzo). A p. 30 leggo che priso, 
conquiso e miso in toscano sono sicilianismi! A p. 31, che il toscano “é 
rimasto, nell’evoluzione romanza, pit fedele al latino’’(!). A p. 68 trovo 
che plu per plui @ latinismo, il che mi par gia dubbio; ma trovo anche 
che alegranza per aligranza @ “latinismo,” il che poi @ troppo. Egli at- 
tribuisce questa sciocchezza al Santangelo, il quale per la verita non la 
dice (Primato, p. 60). Alegranza, alegru sono sicuramente forme pro- 
venzali, anche nel toscano e nel francese. 


Non sono affatto d’accordo con quel che é detto a p. 77, n. 69 sulla 
scarsa influenza del franco-normanno in Sicilia, che a me pare invece 
fortissima; ma di cid 6 trattato di recente in Boll. del Centro di studi 
fil. e ling. sic., 1, 1953, pp. 45 ff., e non mi ripeto qui. 

A p. 104, nota 3, dove si tratta dei versi ipérmetri, si aggiunga ora 
l'Ottimo lavoro di Cl. Margueron, in Neophilologus, 25, 1951, pp. 80 ss. 


> 


Il glossario, alla fine (pp. 323-348), @ prezioso; lo sarebbe ancor pit 
se non si limitasse a registrare soltanto “le voci e le espressioni che 
paiono pit significative ai fini di une spoglio della nostra prima lingua 
poetica, o che, comunque, presentano difficolta di intelligenza.” Cosi 
manca per es. giorno (p. 224, v. 13), certo perché non “significativo,” 
mentre secondo me é “significativo” assai! 

L’italiano del Vitale sembra voler é@ssere una prova vivente della 
teoria da lui cosi giustamente combattuta: che le lingue non sono mai 
pasticci informi, mescolanze ibride di tutto un po.’ Un tempo, in Italia, 
si rilegavano i libri, adesso si rilegano le creazioni (p. 16); cospiravano 
i Carbonari, ora le documentazioni (egli vuol dire i documenti, p. 13); 
parole peregrine, come culto (agg.) disformitd, incondito, irrepetibile, 
reperire (pp. 15, 53) e appaiono ad ogni pié sospinto; le tradizioni rimango- 
no tanto quanto identiche (p. 22); con esattezza e puntualita si arrivava 
una volta alla stazione, ora si riconoscono le lingue (p. 32); gli schemi 
sono dettagliati, l’esistenza di una lingua letteraria @ precissa (?!?) da 
qualsiasi dialetto (p. 39); nel sécolo XIII scopriamo un romanziere 
(p. 82); la lingua cortigiana risultdO una inconsistente realtad (p. 46 n. 
37; ma che realtd era se era inconsistente?); V’ammodernamento orto- 
grafico @ ormai un patrimonio comune di tutti gli editori (p. 99; ci si 
arricchiranno?); egli non consente con il Bertoni (p. 57, n.), ma gli 
consente (licenze?); le posizioni fanno luce (p. 58); egli afferma che 
sia (p. 59); i poeti non condéscono meditazioni, ma lunghi pensamenti 
(p. 97); i testi si dispogliano (p. 80); normalissimo nel linguaggio del 
Vitale @ tutto normale (p. 72)—e se questo @ italiano, l’Italia & ormai 
passato le Alpi. E potrei continuare ad infinitum. Certo, alla meglio, 
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in génere (non sempre) si capisce; certo, mi si dira, queste son pedan- 
terie, il valore scientifico del libro non ne esce diminuito; ma io penso 
con qualche tristezza che i De Sanctis, i Carducci, i D’Ancona, i Rajna, 
i Savj-Lopez, i Guarnerio e ancor pitii recentemente i Bartoli e i Mo- 
migliano e i Croce manifestavano e nello stile e nella vita l’'amore per 
la lingua italiana, che era per loro prezioso retaggio e vincolo della 
Nazione. 

Ma almeno le parole e i testi stranieri saranno corretti, si dira, se 
l’italiano é cosi imbarbarito. Illusione. A p. 79 leggo lachmaniano, (e cosi 
nell’indice, p. 6), a p. 82 Lachman vicino a Lachmann, a p. 80 fr. megard, 
archetipe, éléments, ingl. fellowed, accettable, a p. 82 fr. invantée, a p. 95 
ted. Autografisch (aggettivo!). Quante tesi non iscriveranno i pdsteri 
sulla lingua del Vitale, le sue origini, varieta, ragioni ecc.? 

E infine: che significa il titolo? qual @ questa prima scuola? 

In complesso, tuttavia, sono. sia il libro de) Guerrieri-Crocetti sia 
quello del Vitale, OJpere egregee, benché diversissime per forma, per iscopo, 
per contenuto; esse non si elidono punto, ma al contrario arricchiscono 
ambedue, ciascuna dal suo canto, la gia abbondante produzione filoldgica 
italiana dell’dltimo dopoguerra. 

G. BONFANTE 
Princeton University 


ARNOLD ARMAND Det Greco: Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic Literature. 

New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), [1952]. Pp. 285. 

Many aspects of Italo-Spanish and Hispanic-Italian literary and cul- 
tural relations have already been carefully investigated, thanks to the 
efforts of such scholars as Croce, Farinelli, Savj Lé6pez, Lucien-Paul 
Thomas, Fucilla, Peers (Manzoni, Alfieri), Bourland (Boccaccio), and 
P. P. Rogers (Goldoni). The long series of such studies by IJtalica’s 
editor will soon become generally available in three new books—one of 
them already published... Numerous other phases of the relationships 
between Italy and the Hispanic world are awaiting study—such topics 
as the influence of D’Annunzio on the Modernists of Spanish America, 
the interesting subject of the diffusion of Italian culture by the Genera- 
tion of 1837 in Argentina and Uruguay, and the Italian theater and 
Italian dramatic companies in Spain and America. One such gap in the 
story of these relationships has now been filled by Professor Del Greco 
in his new book, Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic Literature. 

This work, a Columbia doctoral] dissertation, goes far beyond the 
scope of two previous studies of Leopardi and Spain.? The author’s pur- 
pose is to “show as fully as may be, the extent of the knowledge of 
Leopardi and the adequacy of the treatment of this writer in the Hispanic 
world,” through the year 1948. Del Greco begins his study with an intro- 
duction which is an exposition of Leopardi’s most important works. The 
other four chapters deal respectively with the fortunes of Leopardi in 
Spain and Spanish America, biographical and critical studies of the man 
and his works, Leopardi in translation, and “confessed or reported 
influences.” 

Like Peers, Del Greco has found no references to Leopardi in Spain 
before 1855. In his investigation he consulted some sixteen Spanish 
literary reviews published before this date. He cautiously notes the pos- 
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sibility that further study of journals not accessible to him may turn 
up additional (perhaps earlier) material on the Italian poet. But Peers 
had thoroughly investigated the periodicals of the time, and it is un- 
likely that he overlooked any pertinent references in them. However, 
further studies like Del Greco’s, on the vogue and influence of other 
Italian writers, will be tremendously facilitated when funds become 
available for the publication of the indexes of periodical materials in 
Spain and America that form part of such works as J. E. Englekirk’s 
study of the Spanish journals not analyzed by LeGentil, J. F. Shearer’s 
volume on the Spanish periodical press in the United States, Roberto 
Vilches’ Revistas literarias chilenas, and J. K. Leslie’s study of Colombian 
literary reviews. 

The first work on Leopardi in Spain seems, then, to be Valera’s essay 
on the poet in 1855. Nothing more about him appeared until 1870, when 
Alcala Galiano wrote a treatise on him. Del Greco analyzes biographical 
and critical studies of the Italian poet, or references to him, by these 
two writers and by Manuel de la Revilla, José Campo Arana, Clarin, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, J. L. Estelrich, Luis Canovas, Blanco Garcia, F. 
Araujo, and Pablo Dorado, in the nineteenth century, and br some fifteen 
twentieth-century critics, including Unamuno and Azorin. “Ie analyzes 
also the interpretations of Leopardi by some thirteen Spanish American 
critics between 1878 and 1948, and briefer remarks by others. 


Published translations of the poet’s works lagged behind expressions 
of critical interest in him. The first published translation recorded for 
Spain was a version of one of the Operette morcli, “Copérnico,” by one 
Juan O’Neille, in the Museo Balear, 1876, though Alcala Galiano had 
translated, but not published, all of the Canti by 1870. In America the 
first recorded translation is a version of “A sé stesso,” entitled “De- 
sengafio,” by the Cuban Juan Clemente Zenea, in his Poesias completas, 
New York, 1872. Thus there was a very considerable time-lag between 
the beginnings of Leopardi’s vogue in certain major European countries 
and in the Hispanic world, for, as Del Greco reminds us, there were 
translations into German as early as 1823, into French by 1826, and 
into English by 1848. The first American translation of any considerable 
number of the poems was by the Argentine, Calixto Oyuela, who published 
a volume entitled Cantos de Giacomo Leopardi in Buenos Aires in 1883. 
The contents of this, however, remain unknown, for Del Greco was un- 
able to obtain a copy of the book, a fact which points up the difficulties 
of such broad investigations in the Latin American field. In this case 
the author was unable to locate various other materials pertinent to 
his study—among them several translations and critical works, including 
a Colombian doctoral thesis on Leopardi by F. de P. Barrera, 1897. But 
Oyuela’s ability as a translator can be judged for he later brought out 
four other books in which a total of thirty-three of the Canti are in- 
cluded. Del Greco evaluates the various translations from the stand- 
point of fidelity to the original and artistic excellence and gives the 
palm to the scholar and poet from Colombia, Antonio Gémez Restrepo. 


The chapter on influences is a disappointment, but only because of 
the author’s self-imposed limitation. He calls this chapter “mere notes” 
and does “not claim to offer definitive statements.” He brings together 
many attributions of Leopardian influences, without evaluating them. 
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It is to be hoped that in the future he will pursue the possibilities for 
further study that he here suggests. 

Some fifty pages are devoted to bibliography. This includes what 
Del Greco calls a “basic bibliography,” by which he means “books or 
articles which have been especially useful in preparing the background 
and in supplying collateral information for this study.” Following this 
are an alphabetical list of periodicals consulted, a bibliography of Leopardi 
criticism in Spain and Spanish America, a list of translations into 
Spanish, and a list of authors who may have been influenced by Leopardi, 
together with the references which suggest such possible influence for 
each writer. For the sake of completeness the following additions should 
be made to the bibliography: Francesco Biondolillo, “Leopardi e gli 
Spagnuoli,” in Regime corporativo, Dec. 31, 1937; Lionello Fiumi, “Arrieta 
ammiratore di Paolina Leopardi,” in La Sicilia, Jan. 19, 1949: Romeo 
Vuoli, “Truppe tudesche, francesi e spagnole a Recanati (dagli Annali 
di Monaldo Leopardi),” in Revista d'Italia, XX, 1; Ramiro Ortiz, For- 
tuna Labilis, storia di un motivo medievale, Bucharest, Cultura Nationala, 
1927 (Chap. VI, 6, “Le vane e pur care cose terrestri nella poesia del 
cristiano Manrique e del miscredente Leopardi”); and, since other 
reviews of the same work are given, Georges Cirot’s review of 
Ortiz, Leopardi e la Spagna, in Revue Critique d'Histoire et de 
Littérature, XCIII (1926), 138-9. Also, perhaps, because of its pub- 
lication in Argentina,, Gherardo Marone’s Escritores de Italia desde 
Galileo hasta nuestros dias, Buenos Aires, 1944, p. 93100, should 
be added. It might be mentioned, too, that Francesco Torraca’s 
“Giacomo Leopardi e la letteratura spagnola” was published also in the 
Nuova Antologia, CCXXXVIII (1924), 113-130. It would have been well- 
nigh impossible for the author to obtain references to the first three of 
the above studies, for they are listed only, to my knowledge, in Parte III 
of the Bibliografia Leopardiana, by Giulio Natali and Carmelo Musumarra, 
which was not published until after Del Greco’s work had come from 
the press. 

Del Greco’s book is the result of much diligent and painstaking in- 
vestigation, the author having searched, for example, no fewer than 193 
periodicals for Leopardi material. It is a welcome and important addition 
to our knowledge of Italo-Hispanic literary relations. As did Spell for 
Rousseau, Del Greco gives us a new concept of Leopardi’s vogue and 
possible influence in the Hispanic world. He finds that there is no 
single work by the Italian which has not been translated wholly or partly 
into Spanish. It is since 1898 that his works have had their widest 
circulation and that a “deep understanding” of his art has prevailed. 
(One recalls Unamuno going into exile with three books in his baggage— 
the New Testament in Greek, the Divine Comedy, and the poems of 
Leopardi.) It is natural that a Spanish generation which could acclaim 
Larra as its master should appreciate Leopardi, and equally natural 
that such appreciation should come from the New World at the time 


of its literary maturity. 
JOHN KENNETH LESLIE 


Northwestern University 


*Joseph G. Fucilla, Studies and Notes (Literary and Historical), 
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Naples-Rome, Istituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, [1953]. Two others 
are now at press. Relaciones literarias hispano-italianas, and Apuntes 
para la historia del petrarquismo en Espaia. Both will be published 
by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, of Madrid. 
?Ramiro Ortiz, Leopardi e la Spagna, Bucharest, Cultura Nationala, 
1924, and Forunato Matarrese, Leopardi e la Spagna, Bari, Macri, 1938. 


GiorGio PASQuaLi: Stravaganze quarte e supreme. Venezia, Neri Pozza, 

1951 (Collezione di Varia Critica, V.) Pp. 271. Lire 1200. 

Questo volume, purtroppo, @ risultato davvero l’ultimo e “supremo” 
del Pasquali, morto immaturamente nell’estate 1952 per un banale inci- 
dente stradale. Il volume conclude la serie iniziatosi vent’anni prima 
con le Pagine stravaganti di un filologo (1932), dove il titolo significava 
scritti di carattere “estraneo all’attivita principale, filologica, dell’autore” 
(p. 9), che era uno dei pitt valenti cultori di studi classici dell’italia 
odierna; quindi, “estra-vaganti’ ’nel senso etimologico. Le “pagine” 
erano scritti su argomenti vari di cultura e di vita contemporanea, un 
po’ essays nel senso inglese, conversazioni in tono arguto e famigliare, 
non accademico o professorale. I] titolo peraltro, come confessa non 
senza malizia l’autore nella citata prefazione, “voleva insieme alludere 
a certa bizzarria di carattere che nemici e pitt amici, verisimilmente a 
torto, mi attribuiscono” (p. 9). Il libro ebbe largo successo, e fu seguito 
da Pagine meno stravaganti (1935), da Terze pagine stravaganti (1942), 
e ora da questa raccolta, che l’autore, quasi presago della fine, aveva 
gia deciso dovesse essere l’ultima. 

Giorgio Pasquali merita di essere ricordato al pubblico americano 
come rappresentante di tutta una generazione di studiosi italiani, che 
potrebbe venire definita come quella dell’umanismo italiano che @ 
stato a scuola in Germania. In lui si continua anzitutto la grande 
ininterrotta tradizione umanistica italiana negli studi classici, rinvigorita 
con i metodi perfezionati e la precisione tecnica della grande scuola 
storica tedesca. Nato a Roma da famiglia romana, da giovane andd a 
studiare a Gottinga, e ne ricevé un’impronta incancellabile. Anche in 
questo volume si dichiara “gottingense di formazione spirituale, e, per 
molti anni, di domicilio,” e rimpiange ancora la partenza da essa: “mi 
ero dovuto staccare da quella cittaé del mio amore” (p. 179). Tornato in 
Italia, egli si affermé presto nel campo degli studi classici, e sara a 
lungo ricordato il suo insegnamento all’universita di Firenze e alla Scuola 
normale superiore di Pisa. Egli appariva come una fusione piuttosto 
unica che rara di italianitaé e germanesimo, di vivacitaé latina e di 
acribia teutonica, che si manifestava coloritamente nel suo modo di 
parlare e di agire, si da creare a volte negli astanti quella certa impres- 
sione di “bizzarria di carattere” a cui allude egli stesso non senza un 
tal quale, e caratteristico, compiacimento. Mentre le sue opere filo- 
logiche manterranno alta la sua reputazione tra gli studiosi, queste 
pagine estra-vaganti conserveranno per un pubblico assai pitt largo 
il meglio della sua umanitaé, una mente sempre attiva, agile, nervosa, 
agonistica, e a volte assai felice nell’espressione letteraria. Non stupirebbe 
il ritrovare talune di queste pagine nelle future antologie di prosa 
italiana moderna. 

L’ultimo volume raccoglie alcune pagine che rientrano completamente 
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nel campo filologico, come quelle sul “Proemio dell’Odissea,” “La tra- 
duzione latina di una scena dell’Alfieri,” “Summum ius, summa iniuria.” 
Altre trattano di argomenti classici di carattere pitt generale e in tono 
pia largo e aperto, come le recensioni della storia della poesia greca 
del Bethe, degli studi latini del Funaioli, della traduzione del Valgimigli 
della Poetica d’Aristotele, Plauto, il mediovo bizantino, ecc. Ma poi 
si passa ai caratteristici argomenti estra-vaganti: Incontro col santone 
indtu, Modo di vedere Roma, I! “Cuore” di De Amicis, Biasimo della 
goliardia, Educazione di un re, Il testamento di Teodoro Mommsen, ecc. 
Per limitarci al primo di questi, l’incontro con l’indi, il Pasquali in esso 
si rifé a una delle sue celebri pagine precedenti: l’incontro coi colleghi 
giapponesi, in cui si narra la visita di due professori nipponici a Firenze. 
A costoro il Pasquali, sempre pronto a imparare da tutti su tutto, chiese 
quale fosse il pil’ importante fatto della storia del Giappone: al che gli 
fu risposto, l’introduzione del buddismo. I] Pasquali naturalmente do- 
mando in che epoca fosse avvenuto, e provocd cosi un curioso incidente. 
Uno degli ospiti disse: mille anni fa, l’altro disse: duemila,—con quale 
effetto sulla mente filologica del Pasquali é@ facile immaginare. Allora 
i due si consultarono fra di loro e (secondo il Pasquali) fecero “un 
taccio”: si accordarono sui mille e cinquecento anni. I] Pasquali rimase 
con la convinzione che anche presso gli orientali colti manchi il senso 
storico. 

Nel presente volume vi 6 un episodio simile: un discepolo di Gandhi 
visita Firenze, e parla dell’India un gruppo di cui fa parte Pasquali. 
E qui conviene lasciargli la parola; il passo @ un esempio caratteristico 
della sua maniera: 

“Non so come, dagl’Inglesi si passa alla vedove, che, ancora fino a 

pochi anni or sono, adempiendo un dovere religioso, si precipitavano 

fra le fiamme del rogo che consumava il corpo del proprio marito. 

Questo costume, poiché manca nei Veda, sarebbe stato, secondo l’Indi, 

istituito al tempo dell’invasione mussulmana, poiché i mariti indiani, 

pazzamente gelosi (e l’asceta non sembra disapprovarli), non volevano 
abbandonare le loro donne alla lussuria e alle violenze dei con- 
quistatori. Qui mi ricordo chiaramente che quell’uso aveva stupito 
gli scienziati e gli storiografi, chiamati da Alessandro ad ac- 
compagnarlo nella conquista dell’India. Del suicidio delle vedove 

i mussulmani non hanno proprio colpa. Ritornato a casa, riscontro e 

vedo che gl’indologi disputano se l’uso non sia prevedico, se il Veda 

non vi alluda almeno in un passo, se gl’indiani non seguano qui 
com’é probabile una tradizione comune ad altri popoli indoeuropei, 

Lituani, Slavi, Germani e cosi via, nel pitt antico periodo della loro 

storia, ma estranea alle cerchie da cui @ uscito il Veda... 

“L/Indiano non intende evidentemente l’obbiezione, “Non c’é nel 
Veda.” Egli non sa di Greci n@ di Alessandro: per lui la civilta bra- 
mana rimane intatta e incorrotta nonostante buddismo e giainismo 
che non la intaccano, per pit di due millenni, fino alla conquista mus- 
sulmana. ... Ritorno a casa scontento. ... E ancora una volta sento 
lestraneita di questo orientale, come, molti anni or sono, la sentii 
di fronte a colleghi giapponesi. . . . Uomini che non hanno sentore 
della condizionatezza storica di ogni civilta e di ogni uomo (anche 
di sé) saranno si uomini, ma non si muovono sul nostro piano. Non 
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dipende dalla razza ma dalla cultura: io ho sentito fraterno un cinese 
educato in Germania, sento fraterni Ebrei d’Italia, di Germania, di 
Polonia, di Russia. Credo che mi potrei affezionare a un collega uni- 
versitario negro di America, se egli non fosse un semplice tecnico, 
ma sentisse lo spirito.” (pp. 243-44) 


In questo episodio c’é tutto il Pasquali: la sua intelligenza, la sua 
cultura, la sua mente sempre vigile a inquadrare storicamente, e a 
smascherare inesattezze storiche e confusioni culturali, e la sua arte 
di narratore e di saggista. 

G. N. ORSINI 


University of Wisconsin 


Enrico Fatqui: Pezze dappoggio antiche e nuove. Appunti bibliogra- 
fici sulla letteratura italiana contemporaneo. IIIa edizione. Roma, 


Casini, 1951. 


Signor Enrico Falqui does not need much introduction in this country. 
He is a well known journalistic critic of the Roman daily Jl Tempo, an 
enthusiastic admirer and staunch defender of contemporary literature, 
author of several books of critical essays’ as well as of three previous 
bibliographical guides.2, In the Preface to his recent volume Pezze d’ap- 
poggio he states. “Un tecnico, uno specialista della bibliografia avrebbe 
senza dubbio molto da criticare sul modo, spesse incerto e confuso, da 
me tenuto nel registrare e nello spartire tanta congerie di « voci ». Difatti 
io non sono esperto di si difficoltosa disciplina. ...’ To be sure, one 
cannot find much room for disagreement with this statement. Indeed, it 
is regrettable that this handy little volume could not be something more 
than an awkward and confusing mass of precious and useful titles. 
Falqui has chosen the simplest and most elementary way of organizing 
and distributing the thousands of items on contemporary Italian litera- 
ture he has been collecting in his many years of critical activity. The 
book is divided only by subject matter, and does not contain an Index. 
Moreover, the items have not been cross-indexed. This fault in organiza- 
tion accounts largely for the fact that the reader will not be able to 
use the volume either efficiently or rapidly. In order to find items of 
particular interest to his research project, he will in fact be forced to go 
through all the three hundred and fifty-five pages composing this book. 
The main headings are nine, plus an Appendix on Renato Serra: 
[Literary] Reviews, Newspapers, Inchieste, Anthologies, Bibliographies 
Aesthetics, Criticism (divided into thirteen sub-headings), The Theatre, 
and Indici of Reviews. In ten of the thirteen sub-divisions of the section 
Criticism the author gives a list of critics, whose books and/or articles 
have been listed in the first 206 pp. of the book (Aesthetics and Criti- 
cism). Quite often, after an important book or polemical article has 
been listed, there follows a list of reviews and counter-polemical notes— 
a practise which is certainly to be commended, for it enables the reader 
to consult different sources and thus acquire a more varied and broader 
view of the subject. It is a disconcerting matter, however, to note that 
the articles listed in this volume seem to have been collected at random, 
that is, without undergoing any process of selection and elimination. 
Indeed, one is forced to conclude that the author has merely gathered 
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the multitude of items in the present volume, without planning a priori 
a systematic and concise organization. 

The serious deficiencies of the volume obviously detract from the 
value of the book, which cannot be considered a great contribution to 
the literature of bibliography in which some of our Italian confréres 
(especially Evola and Vallone) have distinguished themselves in the re- 
cent past. 

Misprints, omissions and plain mistakes are unavoidable in a work 
of this kind—as the author warns us in the Preface—especially since 
many items could not be checked individually because of the uncertain 
and confusing status of conditions in Italy during the last war. It is 
to the credit of the Editor Casini, of Rome, that the volume is unusually 
free of typographical errors. Inaccuracies and misspellings do occur in 
the last part of the book, devoted to foreign Anthologies (cf., for in- 
stance, The Century Co. for Appleton-Century; Vittorini’s The Modern 
Italian Novel erroneously listed under Anthologies; Alterocchi for 
Altrocchi, Meath for Heath—all on p. 329). Among the inaccuracies, ef. 
Rabaud’s article “Levi, Silone et Moravia” (p. 171) which was published 
in April, 1948 (not 1946); Viviani, “Appunti per una storia etc.” (p. 204) 
in Cultura fascista, 1948 for 1938. Among the articles missing, ef. Mo- 
ravia’s “La lezione di Pirandello” (in La fiera letteraria, Dec. 12, 1946) 
as well as his auto-critical reminiscences and apologia “Ricordo de ‘Gli 
indifferenti’” (in La nuova Europa, Nov. 4, 1945) and “Perché ho 
scritto ‘La Romana’” (In La fiera letteraria, July 3, 1947). Also, under 
the heading Bibliographies, Falqui has strangely overlooked the Bibliogra- 
phies of Italian Studies in America, published quarterly by IJtalica, and 
the British publication The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies 
(which are the only tools of research the Italian scholar has at his 
disposal by means of which he can be au courant on English and Amer- 
ican scholarship on Italian culture). Many of the items found in the 
above two bibliographies have diligently been listed by Aldo Valione, in 
his Supplemento to the new edition of Galletti’s Jl Novecento. 

It is a matter of considerable regret that Falqui did not choose to 
follow the simple, but exemplary method of Fucilla’s Repertoire. Had 
he done so, his work would have been a much-needed, welcome addition 
to the bibliographies already published in Italy and in this country. It 
is to be hoped, nevertheless, that although Falqui will not continue his 
work of bibliographer at least some of the items listed in this volume 
will find their way into the masterfully executed bibliographical project 
undertaken by Professor Prezzolini, and now being continued by Pro- 
fessor Umberto Bosco of the University of Rome. While the volume being 
reviewed here does not come up to expectations, we can only urge the 
readers to make ample use of it, for in their perusal they will undoubtedly 
find many an interesting and worthwhile reference. 

Sereio J. PAcirici 
University of Minnesota 


1 Among the most recent, cf. D’Annunzio e noi (Padova: Edit. Liviana, 
1948); Magalottiana (Urbino, 1st. d’arte del Libro, 1948) and Prosatori 
e Narratori del Novecento italano (Torino: Einaudi, 1950). 

2 Pezze Wappoggio. Appunti bibliografici sulla Letteratura italiana 
contemporanea. (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1938, 1940; Il.a serie 1942). 














AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
ITALIAN (AATI): ANNUAL MEETING (1953) 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the AATI was held Wed. afternoon, 
Dec. 30, 1953, following a 1 o’clock pranzo at Riccardo’s Restaurant in 
Chicago, with 55 members attending. Pres. Luciani presided, and opened 
the meeting with brief remarks congratulating the Association on enter- 
ing its fourth decade of activity. He presented our guest Dr. Bozzini, 
Italian vice-consul at Chicago, who, in turn, added his own congratula- 
tions. Prof. Thornton presented for the nominating committee the follow- 
ing slate of officers for 1954, which was adopted by unanimous ballot: 
President, Lewis H. Gordon (Brown Univ.); vice-presidents, R. U. Pane 
(Rutgers Univ.) and R. B. Williams (Lake Forest College); secretary- 
treas., A. Galpin (Univ. of Wisconsin); councilors, Angelo A. DeGennaro 
(Loyola Univ., Los Angeles), Herbert H. Golden (Boston Univ.), Frank 
Naccarato (Morton H.S., Chicago). 

In accepting the presidency Prof. Gordon spoke briefly on the mission 
of Italian culture in America. Prof. Luciani proposed votes of thanks, 
all of which were passed by acclamation, to the local committee (Miss 
Fornaciari and Messrs. Cinquino and Noce) for their excellent work in 
arranging the pranzo; to the sec.-treas. and to Prof. Julian Harris, chrm. 
of the Dept of French and Italian at the Univ. of Wisconsin, for help in 
facilitating the preparation of the Directory of members. The treas. dis- 
tributed copies of his report, already sent out to all members, and com- 
mented on it. He was followed by the Editor, Prof. Fucilla, who in mak- 
ing his report stressed the need of taking steps to eliminate the operating 
deficit in publishing Jtalica. Mr. Pacifici moved that annual dues be 
raised to $4; after a lively discussion a substitute motion was passed 
raising annual dues to $3.50 effective for 1955. The Editor then moved 
that the fee for life membership be raised to $50, effective at once; this 
was passed. Mr. Galpin reported again, this time as secre., asking col- 
laboration of the membership in getting complete information on Italian 
teachers and on schools offering opportunities for them; he also re- 
ported briefly on the status of the proposal for a language dept. in the 
National Education Association. He moved that he be instructed to take 
no steps binding the AATI financially to any such proposal. The motion 
was passed and the meeting adjourned at 3:40. 

A. Galpin, secre.-treas. 


Postscripta: 1) The Executive Council of the National Fed. of Mod. Lang. 
Teachers Associations, on which I represent the AATI, at its annual 
meeting held Thurs., Dec. 31, took the action I had predicted the day 
before: voted to take no action on the NEA proposal, but named a new 
committee to study possibilities for cooperation with educational groups. 
2) Now that the members have received their copies of the Directory, I 
should like to remind them of the supplementary sheet enclosed with 
their billing in Dec., asking for date on teachers or schools not listed, 
and on candidates for membership. I shall be glad to receive any in- 
formation the members can send and will attempt to make the best pos- 
sible use of it. A.G. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS 

In view of the growing interest that is being shown towards foreign 
language study in the grades we are pleased to cite the following state- 
ment contained in FL Bulletin, No. 17, issued by the Modern Language 
Association, 6 Washington Sq. North, New York. The excerpt is cap- 
tioned: What values does foreign language study have for elementary 
school pupils? 

“We take for granted what is really a miraculous acquisition, by a 
kind of absorption from his environment, of the child’s skill in under- 
standing and speaking his mother tongue. We are impressed when we 
observe how easily young children learn a foreign language if they are 
in an environment where it is spoken. We know moreover that the in- 
troduction of a second language at the beginning of the elementary-school 
program exercises the language-learning capacity of children at the very 
time when the capacity to understand and speak a foreign language is at 
its highest. Learning a language at this age is therefore not a chore but 
a joy. By releasing greater powers than have formerly been tapped, the 
learning of a second language contributes to the general learning process 
of the child, whose pride and pleasure are fortified by his new sense of 
accomplishment. In fact, it has been noted with surprising frequency that 
even children who learn very slowly are stimulated by contact with a 
second language. The confidence gained through success in a foreign lan- 
guage often produces better performance in other areas as well. 

“By starting early and continuing his study as long as the experience 
is rewarding for him, the pupil can learn to understand, speak, and 
eventually read and write a second language much better than if he begins 
at a later age. His ear becomes more perceptive and his tongue more ar- 
ticulate. Later on, when the mind begins to make comparisons, the ma- 
terials available for comparing his own language with a second language 
will make him more keenly aware of the resources of his mother tongue. 

“A language is not only a means of communication; it is the vehicle 
of culture. Young children are by nature eager to know how other people 
live, to learn their songs, their dances, their legends and stories, and their 
art. Moreover, the child who learns by heart jingles, songs, and verse, and 
participates in dramatizations in a foreign language is cultivating a taste 
for and a love of literature. 

“The values of foreign language study in the fields of art, music, the 
dance, drama, the language arts are apparent. The second language is in 
fact an element of enrichment and of support for many parts of the 
curriculum. 

“Foreign language study serves to cultivate the child not only as an 
individual, but also as a member of society. It is possible to instill in the 
young child an early interest in and acceptance of children of other na- 
tional backgrounds, both abroad and in his own community. It has been 
noted, particularly in bilingual areas, that the introduction into the school 
of the second language of the area tends not only to develop, in the child 
in whose family this language is spoken, a respect for the culture of his 
parents, but also to raise the social status of both child and parents in 
the community.” 

There is more interesting information in the Bulletin, which is offered 
gratis by the MLA to those who request it. 
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ITALY Among the Green Mountains 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL 


July 2 - August 19 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: 


Salvatore J. Castiglione 


Also: 

James Ferrigno 
Aida Mastrangelo 
Pierina Castiglione 
Luciano Delmirani 

and others 





Stimulating courses in Italian literature, 
history and culture; methods of teaching. 


Special Workshop on Elementary 
Schools. 


Refreshment and professional inspiration 
in a beautiful location. 


Write: 


OFFICE OF THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 27, Vermont 











Princeton University Press 


Blake's Illustrations to the Divine Comedy 
BY ALBERT S. ROE 


When he was 67 years old, William Blake decided to learn 
Italian in order to read Dante’s “Divine Comedy” in the orig- 
inal. At the same time he started his most ambitious project 
—his last great effort—a series of drawings to illustrate 
Dante’s work. Blake did not live to complete the task, but 
the 102 drawings and 7 engravings which he left constitute 
his greatest masterpiece. 

Princeton University Press now presents the first unlimited 
edition of these illustrations—full-page reproductions of the 
102 drawings and 7 engravings. Mr. Roe gives their history 
and analyzes them for the first time. 

“A fitting tribute to two great artists.”"—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. 


228 pages of text. 112 pages of illustrations. 8% © 11%. $20.00 


Order through your bookseller or, irom 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 











Completely New... Completely up to Date 
McKAY’S MODERN 


ITALIAN | ENGLISH 


ENGLISH ! ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By JOHN PURVES, Reader Lmeritus in Italian, Edinburgh Unt- 
versity. A long and much-felt need is satisfactorily filled by this 
new, and entirely modern work—the first compact Italian-Eng- 
lish, English-Italian dictionary in many years. It is confined 
to modern usage, and includes all recent additions to the lan- 
guage that have met with general acceptance. The widest possible 
range of common words is included—with special attention to 
the vocabularies of the Fine Arts, the Applied Sciences, Naval 
and Military terms, Medicine, Radio and Aviation. Invaluable 
for the business man, traveler, student and general reader, this 
is an outstanding volume in the new McKAY’S MODERN DIC- 


TIONARIES. 4%” 2x 7”, 864 pages. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 

















‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,’’ by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 

Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 

address the Advertising Manager. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Fditor. 


























for beginning 
ITALIAN 


an ann rence 


By 


classes 








Joseph L. Russo 


resent Day Italian 


A complete beginning course presenting the 
same sound grammatical structure as Russo’s 
ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR together with 
new reading selections, vocabulary, and ezer- 
cises of both oral-aural and written types. The 
text includes forty-two dialogues, one for each 
grammar lesson; thorough pronunciation train- 
ing, and seven review lessons with achievement 
tests. 








otto un cielo azzurro 


A delightful Italian reader, carefully graded 
to lead students to fluency in reading current, 
everyday Italian. The writings of both classic 
and modern authors have been graded so that 
they are easy to read, yet they retain their 
original flavor. The 106 selections include his- 
tory, literature, science, etc. This book was 
planned for use with Present Day ITALIAN, 
but it may be used independently. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Atlanta, Dallas HOME OFFICE: Boston 


























iISIGAMOS HABLANDO! 


DAILY LIFE WITH PANCHITO 


Carl and Annemarie Tyre 
New Mexico College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Here is a conversation book designed for any class 
that has completed a course in the fundamentals of 
Spanish grammar. It aims to equip the student for 
fluent conversation about everyday matters. It pro- 
poses to develop for him an extensive vocabulary for 
use in day to day living. It intends to broaden his 
interest in the life and customs of Spanish-speaking 
peoples everywhere. 


Daily Life with Panchito is an apt subtitle for the 
work, for Panchito is the enterprising, industrious, 
and appealing lad whose doings unite its twelve 
chapters. 


Each of the twelve chapters is divided into three 
episodes or scenes, for convenience in class use. Each 
scene has it own special vocabuiary and its battalion 
of useful exercises. 


The book begins with the simplest of phrasing, 
working up gradually to the more complex, collo- 
quial speech of the final scenes. It portrays average 
characters who experience problems and situations 
that we all must face at one time or another; thus it 
preserves a striking sense of reality. 


Every effort is made to give the student an immediate 
sense of self-confidence in his ability to express him- 
self, and he is consistently and constantly encouraged 
to speak throughout the course. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 














